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FINAL SPURT OF SECOND QUARTER 
PRIZE CONTEST STARTS JUNE 1ST 


PRIZE OFFERED IN CONTEST 
TO SELECT THEATRE SLOGAN 


Culininatine a conference between Messrs. Katz, Dembow, 
Chatkin, Botsford and John Balaban, on the question of adopting a 
suitable slogan for Paramount Publix Theatres, Publix Opinion has 
been authorized to offer a prize of $50.00 for an acceptable slogan. 


Suggested slogans, which may 


be submitted by anyone in the | 
Paramount Publix Corporation, 

should incorporate the name 
“Paramount Publix Theatres,” 


not just Publix Theatres. Such 
a slogan, when adopted, will im- 


mediately share in the value and 
wide-spread reputation of the Par- 
amount trademark and slogan, ‘‘If 
it’s a Paramount Picture, it’s the 
best show in town,’ universally 
known, even beyond the confines 
of the English language, and es- 
tablished by expenditures of many 
millions of dollars in advertising, 
over a period of years. The ac- 
cepted slogan will be one which 
definitely ties in the name Para- 


Theatres, thereby fully capitali- 
zing upon the tremendous value 
of the former. 

Slogans submitted must: be 
short and snappy, so that the one 
selected will lend itself to exploi- 
tation in regular advertising of in- 
dividual theatres, to screen trail- 


(Continued on Page Three) 
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BEACH EVIL 
AHEAD! 


Beginning with Memorial 
Day, May 30, the beaches,, 
amusement parks, and other 
outdoor oppositions will be 
going full bast. What are 
YOU going to do about it? 
Are you going to sit idly by 
and let them take your 
patronage? If you’re a real 
Publix showman, you won’t. 
You’ll hold it and get more! 

The alert showman, fore- 
warned by Mr. Katz in Pub- 
lix Opinion, Week of April 
18, has followed his instruc- 
tions and by this time has 
half of the battle won. If 
you haven’t done so, START 
TODAY! Read that admoni- 
tion again. Glance through 
the bound volume of Publix . 
Opinion. Get on your toes, 
everybody, and fight for the 
biggest summer grosses in 
the history of Publix! 
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oI AEGOLD Al 
PAOLO MEET 


Special Dispatch 

SAN FRANCISCO—Grow- 
ing importance of Publix Thea- 
tres as an integral division of 
the Paramount Publix Corpor- 
ation was stated, stressed and 
reiterated at the opening ses- 
sion of the San Francisco con- 
vention last Friday. 


Mr. Sidney R: Kent, after 
complimenting Publix on the 
contribution of the theatres to 
the company’s prosperity dur- 
ing the year just past, brought 
a message to the assembled 
delegates from Mr. Sam Katz, 
unable to attend because of the 
rigorous itinerary of his cur- 
rent inspection trip. -Both Mr. 
Kent and Mr. Jesse L. Lasky 
brought messages from Mr. 
Adolph Zukor, detained in Eu- 
rope by his successful work in 
smoothing sound projection 
patent differences between 
America and foreign nations. 


Congratulatory wires were read 
from Messrs. Zukor and Katz, 
Ralph Kohn, Emil Shauer, Charles 
Skouras and Joseph Seidelman. 
Latter wired in behalf of the en- 
tire foreign distribution depart- 
ment, now meeting in Paris. 

Judge G. B. J. Frawley opened 
the convention, introducing John 
D. Clark, Western Division Sales 
Manager, who presided at all ses- 
sions. 

Mr. Kent announced the return 


(Continued on Page Two) 


THE HOME-STRETCH ry 


Important! 


Managers withholding 
payment of current bills 
_and holding them until 
‘the end of the Second 
Quarter Drive will auto- 
matically be disqualified 
from the contest. Run- 
ning a net profit contest 
is not a signal for men to 
resort» to petty subter- 
fuges in the interests of 
false economy and book- 
keeping. D. J. Chatkin 
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MR. CHATKIN’S WIRE! 


The following night yee was sent to all District 


Managers May 23rd by Mr. 


all Division Managers and Division Directors: 


June first inaugurates final four weeks of Second 
Quarter and finds circuit considerably behind quota 


despite fine effort in past. 
before us. 


in June a record gross. 


& 


MR. CHATKIN EXHORTS PUBLIX 


TO MAKE A SUPREME EFFORT 


DURING LAST 


CRUCIAL PERIOD 


With the clang of the bell on June Ist announcing the last 
four week lap of the Second Quarter Profit Campaign, and the 
business conditions gradually ‘brightening throughout the 
country as the crucial period approaches, David J. Chatkin sent 
out a spirited circuit-wide exhortation to all Publix showmen 


to bring the quota contest to a 
fhe <“Do- er, Wie? -spitit 


Chatkin, and copies wired to 


Greatest opportunity lies 


Your district’s share of thirty thousand 
cash prizes depends on June |showing. Extend en- 
tire personnel our appreciation of their loyal support. 
We rely upon supreme effort to make every week 


\ 


CONTINUE WINNING PACE IN 


PUBLIX, URGES MR. DEMBOW 


Making a post-convention analysis of the speeches and ac- 
tivities in Atlantic City, Mr. Sam Dembow, Jr., points out that 
showmen in Publix are now obligated, more than ever to keep 
up the effort that helped last year to give Paramount Publix the 


NEW THEATRES IN 
N. Y. COMPLETED 


Announcement has been made 
by B. B. Buchanan of the Con- 
struction Department that the new 
Paramount Theatre in Middletown, 
New York, will be ready for opera- 
tion on June 12th, and the Para- 
mount, Peekskill, N. Y., on. June 
26th. 

Both houses will be under super- 
vision of M. J. Mullin, New Eng- 
land Divisional Director. An- 
nouncement of managerial staffs is 
forthcoming from Mr. D. J. Chat- 
kin. 


greatest twelve months in its 
history. 


“When Mr. Sidney Kent 
publicly praised Publix for its 
contribution to the progress of 
the company, it was sweet in- 
deed to our ears. In demon- 
strating our proper apprecia- 
tion, we cannot do less than 
maintain the pressure which 
won that praise, and at. the 
same time push forward to 
greater results. 

“One of the principal thoughts 

expressed at the Atlantic City 

(Continued on Page Three) 


triumphant conclusion. 

which animates all Publix was 
greatly heightened by a tele- 
gram sent by Mr. Chatkin to 


‘}all district and division man- 
lagers last week. 
'|which extends recognition of 
'|the hard work done in the past 
'|}but calls for even greater ef- 
'|fort in the future, is reprinted 
'|elsewhere on this 


The wire, 


page. 
“It is imperative,’ declares Mr. 


|| Chatkin, ‘‘that every week in June 
‘|rolls up a record gross in every 


district of the Publix circuit. Such 


‘la statement might seem an off- 
'|hand and idle generalization, but 
|{a study of the figures, a close con- 
'|sideration of the situation in each 
‘|and every operation, 
|'}analysis of conditions throughout 
'|the country and a judicious ap- 


a careful 


plication of tendencies ~ definitely 
expressed in the reports. bringing 
latest returns of our box office re- 
eeipts fully justify the belief that 
the attainment of such'a goal is . 
not a chimera but is, on the other | 
hand, a result both practical and 
feasible. 

Business On Upward Trend 

“Business in the.tres of the 
Publix circuit is on the upward 
trend. This was definitely estab- 
lished by last week’s attendance 
figures. The country has already 
passed beyond the momentary lull 
or slacking up of business activ- — 
ities—so far as theatre attendance 
is concerned—and is not only back 

(Continued on Page Two) 
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JUNE JACK 
JUBILEES! — 


i 

¢ 

@ 

{ 

The following t two money ; 
holidays hover on the box- 3 
office horizon for June. Are ¢ 
you getting ready for thém? ¢ 
Here they are: ; 
Flag Day ? 
Father’s Day 
e 
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32 MORE PROFIT-DRIVE DAYS!! 


A galloping finish!! Neck and neck!! Let’s see that | DERBY but Place and Sh to BR ‘ 
heroic last-third effort for MAXIMUM RESULTS no | POWER and NEVER- Bie emcees ase to BRAT 


matter where you are inthe race!! This is a PROFIT 


—DAVID 


J. CHATKIN | 


2 


EFFORT URGED 
IN DRIVE 
FINISH 


(Continued from Page One) 


to normal in many places, but in 
some districts gratifyingly beyond 
that position. I purposely have 
not said that the country is emerg- 
ing from a business depression, 
for that I do not believe is a true 
interpretation of what has hap- 
pened speaking always, of 
course, only of theatre attendance 
figures. <A large number of con- 
tributory causes reacted, one on 
top of the other, to affect our 
theatre receipts, first in this sec- 
tion and then in that. In some 
spots it was unwonted and hither- 
to unknown record heat spells out 
of season; in other places there 
were tornadoes; in other places 
floods or unseasonal rains; in still 


other places genuine local busi- 
ness depressions: and these 
things, taken together and viewed 
in the aggregate as affecting thea- 
tre business may have created the 
impression of general business de- 
pression in the theatre. The 
analysis, however, shows that we 
have had to contend with a series 
of local and regional conditions 
rather than a nation-wide declina- 
tion in theatre attendance. 

“The important fact is that 
this condition has passed. Many 
of our districts, and some of our 
divisions as a whole, are already 

“well ahead of their Second 
Quarter quotas and daily ad- 
vancing further the high-water 
mark of profits attained. Quotas 
for June, generally speaking, 
are far from excessive; in some 
instances, indeed, they seem to 

be absurdly low. With the 
pendulum. in theatre attendance 
and box office receipts already 
swinging happily through the 
arch of profitable business, it is 
definitely practicable to attain 
new records of box office 
grosses for the four June weeks 
in question. ; 
Strong June Bookings 

“Tne strength of our June 
bookings is a very favorable fac- 
tor in this situation and should 
not be overlooked or under esti- 
mated. Never in the history of 

Publix operations have we been 

privileged to present to our pa- 
trons so strong a list of genuine 
audience attractions. It is not 
necessary for me to enumerate 
these at length at this time, but 
let me mention some of the high 
spots among our genuine book- 
ings: Norma Shearer’s fine picture 

‘The Divorcee,’ which has just 
started playing. the circuit and 
which will be in many of our thea- 
tres the first two weeks in June— 
undoubtedly Shearer’s best pic- 

ture in sevéral years; Clara Bow 
in ‘True to the Navy’—here we 
have a box-office Clara looking 
lovelier than ever before in her 
history, and acquitting herself 
more creditably, in a worthy suc- 
cessor to ‘The Fleet’s In’; Maurice 
Chevalier in ‘The Big Pond’ — 
which will undoubtedly be Cheva- 
lier’s most popular picture to date, 
and which is strengthened by the 
presence as his leading lady of 

Claudette Colbert who made so 
many friends in ‘The Lady Lies,’ 
and ‘Young Man of Manhattan’; 
‘Journey’s End’ — the smash hit 
made from the great war play 
which ran for years unbrokenly in 
New York and London, a picture 
which the critics have acclaimed 
roundly; Buddy Rogers in ‘Safety 
In Numbers’ and Jack Oakie in 
‘The Social Lion’—two comedies 


starring two of the most popular: 


young men on the screen, both of 
them being hot box-office favor- 
ites at the present time; Gary 
Cooper in ‘The Texan’—which has 
- played a few of our theatres, but 
which will be seen throughout the 
circuit generally during the early 
part of June, a fine Gary Cooper 
picture which has greatly pleased 
his fans; Will Rogers in ‘So This 
Is London’ — the combination of 
the ever popular cowboy philoso- 
pher and George M. Cohan’s com- 
edy hit being warrant of box office 
value; Marion Davies in ‘The 
Florodora Girl’—a picture which 


we have screened and which we 


have found replete with comedy 


N: 


Cc. FURMAN AND 
KALLIS RAISED 


J. C. Furman, formerly district 
advertising’ man of Kansas City, 
has been transferred to head the 
advertising activities of the recent- 
ly acquired Reade circuit, which 
covers nearly twice the territory 
of his present post. His place 
will be taken by Moe Kallis, for- 
mer newspaper artist and adver- 
tising man of Kansas City. 

Kallis’ promotion furnishes an- 
other example of the wonderful 
possibilities of advancement in 
Publix. Coming to this country 
as an immigrant some ten years 
ago, he entered the employ of 
Publix several years later and was 
developed under Milton H. Feld 
for the Kansas City operation. His 
present promotion to distriet ad- 
vertising manager was the natural 
culmination of his valuable train- 
ing. 


J. 


and sure-fire entertainment; Wil- 
liam Haines. in ‘Way Out West’ 
—Haines’ comedy being popular 
and always a box. office draw; 
Helen Kane and a cast of favorites 
in ‘Dangerous Nan McGrew’ — a 
real comedy hit; William Powell 
in ‘Shadow of the Law’—an as- 
sured box office puller because of 
Powell’s great popularity gained 
through his Philo Vance perform- 
ances, and a natural follow-up to 
his great success in ‘Street of 
Chance.’ 

“Ag I have -stated, these are 
only high-lights in a list of what 
I sincerely believe constitutes the 
strongest June bookings ever 
played in our theatres. 

Booking Dept. Aids 

“And at this point I wish to 
recognize the very real assistance 
which the Booking Department 
has been in the past throughout 
the Second Quarter campaign, and 
which it can continue to be in the 
four weeks that lie ahead of us. 
Carefully handled bookings con- 
stitute a vital factor of strength in 


the erucial battle for profits which 


lies ahead. The very best judg- 
ment in settling the thousand and 
one booking problems which con- 
front us day by day is absolutely 
necessary to insure full advantage 
being taken of every opportunity 
remaining in the brief period of 
the Second Quarter. 

“— have never believed in 
cracking the whip over the 
heads of men who are already 
straining at their tasks. The 
Second Quarter prize contest 
was not conceived and has not 
been conducted in such a spirit. 
Its very nature is the best proof 
of this fact. This is a contest 
in which extraordinary awards 
have been set up as the reward . 
for extraordinary results at- 
tained by men whose competent 
and conscientious performance 
of daily duty to the company 
was already assured and is 
taken for granted. It is a 
“drive’ only as regards the 
driving spirit of those who are 
doing their utmost to bring to 
a successful conclusion the ef- 
fort to place profits of second 
quarter operations over the es- 
tablished quotas. 

“Realizing all this, let us now 
recognize that the time has ar- 
rived when this driving spirit 
must function at white heat so as 
to send the contesting theatres 
forward in a hot “driving finish’ 
onward across the goal line of 
profit over quotas. Now, as never 
before, pressure must be exerted 
—but that pressure must come, as 
it has in the past, from within the 
ranks of Publix theatre operators 
—it cannot come successfully 
from without. There is in the 
present situation a clarion call for 
action—and for winning action at 
that—to each and every theatre 
manager and those associated with 
him. That the vicissitudes of the 
past have placed a burden of 
achievement on the present situa- 
tion is true; but it is also true, 
most happily, that there is nothing 
impossible in this present situa- 
tion and that success lies definite- 
ly within the scope of the opera- 
tion of Publix Theatres for the 
ensuing four weeks during the 
month of June. Let no manager 
falter during this period because 
of past difficulties, but let every- 
one be heartened by the knowl- 
edge that the June challenge can 
be met squarely with definite as- 
-gurance of success.” 


made by Mr. Katz recently 


tors: 


will agree it thoroughly covers 


present for all of us. 


not present at this meeting, 
would have been inspired just 
were, while listening to Mr. 


it carries.”’ 


MANUAL ISSUED 
FOR PUBLIX 
ARTISTS 


First issue of a Poster Manual 
for Publix artists has been com- 
pleted and mailed to poster artists 
everywhere on the circuit. Manu- 
al, first copy of which also went 

to district man- 


agers so that 
they may be-. 
come familiar 


with it, will be 
prepared twice 
monthly here- 
after by the 
Publix Art De- 
partment, un- 
der supervision 
of Duke “Wel- 
lington. 

Initial num- 
ber is prefaced 


Duke Wellington ‘py Wellington 
and L. L. Edwards, of the Home 
Office Advertising Department. 


“Demands made upon you men are 
exacting,’ Edwards message reads, 
“but you have come through 
with flying colors. Your success 
has been dependent on your own 
resourcefulness, for, until now, 
there has really been no one in 
the Home Office with whom you 
could contact for technical aid. 
We have all realized this and are 
now taking steps to correct the 
situation. | : 
Manual By Wellington 

“Mr. Wellington has prepared 
this manual, and with the aid of 
his associates in the New York 
Art Department will issue this 
helpful service twice a month. In 
addition to getting out manuals, 
Wellington will serve as New York 
contact, whom you may feel free 
to write to for technical aid, infor- 
mation on equipment, supplies, 
ete. He is also receptive to new 
ideas, so please don’t be satisfied 
to take all and give nothing in re- 
turn. 

“Another responsibility of this 
new department will be that of 
watching more closely our pur- 
chase of supplies and elimination 
of waste. Immediate steps will 
be taken to more generally stan- 
dardize.on major items used in 
shops. No specific information 
can be given at this time, but as 
announcements are made in this 
connection we shall expect your 
wholehearted cooperation. 

“We are constantly being re- 
quired to supply artists to newly 
acquired theatres. This depart- 
ment wishes to be sufficiently 
familiar with qualifications of our 
own art personnel, so that new 
openings may be filled with men 
from within our own ranks. 

“We want to help you,’ Ed- 


wards concludes, ‘“‘and we know 
you will help us make this new 
Home Office service a great suc- 
cess.” 
Wellington’s Foreword 

“It ig not our thought to send 
out only New York ideas,” states 
Wellington in his foreword, ‘‘but 
to capitalize on the many excellent 
poster ideas originating in the 
field. It certainly is not our idea 
to dictate art work; posters and 
lettering in this manual are to. be 
used as suggestions only. With- 


An Important Message! 


Importance of the message contained in the speech 
following letter from Mr. Dembow to all division direc- 


“While I was genuinely thrilled in listening to the ad- 
dress Mr. Katz made at the Boston meeting on May seventh, 
—when I picked up and read this week’s issue of Publix 
Opinion, where it is reprinted verbatim, the importance ‘of 
the message it carries to every man in our organization 
was more forcibly impressed upon my mind. 


“It is undoubtedly the finest talk Mr. Katz ever made 
before a group if Publix men, and if you have read it you 


our ideals and standards; and the opportunities that are 


“Unfortunately, you. and the men in your Division were 


in bringing this to your attention now, is so that you will 
take full advantage, in some form or other, of the message 
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in Boston is stressed in the 


every phase of our operation; 


for I am sure that you too 
as all of us who were present 
Katz’s talk. My only object 


out question, many things will ap- 
pear which will not suit certain 
managers, and at the start we 
wish to emphasize the fact that no 
artist is to use anything from this 
manual if it is contrary to the 
tastes of his manager. 

“After the first issue, each 
manual will be devoted to all im- 
portant feature pictures. | s 

Welcomes Inquiries 

“We are very anxious to have 
constructive criticism and sugges- 
tions on making this manual help- 
ful to everyone. It is also realized 
that many artists have particular 
problems regarding poster work. 
In these cases, artists should feel 
free to write in. 
sist upon formal or typewritten 
letters; let them be of a personal 
nature and very informal. Write 
about anything—some new Mma- 
terial, color, or whatever you want 
dope on. We make no pretense 
of knowing it all, but in the fu- 
ture all inquiries from artists will 
receive prompt and as helpful re- 
plies as possible.” 

Manual Number One is devoted 
to “True to the Navy,’ with sug- 
gestions on ‘“‘Safety in Numbers,”’ 
“The Social Lion’’- and ‘Devil’s 
Holiday” as well. Along with re- 
productions of posters, color 
schemes and suggestions are given 
in detail. Suggestions for better 
use of stills, a shadow box idea, 
and sketches of effective refrigera- 
tion posters complete the issue. 

Data Collected 

In order to facilitate organiza- 
tion of circuit art shops, district 
managers are reporting to Ed- 
wards on all art shops within their 
territories. Complete art person- 
nel data is being. furnished, to- 
gether with information on thea- 
tres served by each shop, equip- 
ment of each shop, and monthly 
supply requirements. Tn the lat- 
ter are listed monthly wall board 
and color requirements, average 
monthly expense for brushes and 
mat board, and where procured. 

Data is also being collected on 
theatres without art shops, with 
notations on what arrangements 
they have for getting art work 
done, whether done by the man- 
ager, assistant manager, an usher, 
or outside, under contract. Costs 
are included. 

Complete organization of circuit 
art forces which Edwards is un- 
dertaking, together with the 
manual and advisory service made 
available by Wellington, will com- 
plete the roster of merchandising 
helps furnished by the Home Of- 
fice Advertising Department. 


DISTRICT OFFICE 


Office of the Downtown Boston 
District is Metropolitan Theatre, 
Boston. E. A. Zorn is district 
manager. 


“We do not in-| 


PUBLIX VALUE 


STRESSED AT 
MEETING 


(Continued from Page One) 
of Herman Wobber to distribution 
activities, with title of General 
Distribution Representative of 
Paramount Publix for the western 
states. : 

Two pictures not seen at the 
Atlantic City convention, ‘Fol- 
low Thru’ and ‘Manslaughter,” 
were brought to San Francisco by 
the studio delegation. Both were 
screened at the St. Francis Thea- 
tre, turned over to the convention 
by Publix. 

Mr. Jesse L. Lasky was the 
chief speaker Friday, with a prod- 
uct announcement which was 
keenly anticipated and enthusias- 
tically received. : 

“The play is the thing more 
than ever before,’ Mr. Lasky de- 
clared. He announced plans to 
insure future picture material by 
widening the company’s legitimate 
stage activities under the banner 
of the Charles Frohman Company, 
under direction of Gilbert Miller 
and Chester Erskine. 

Plans this year, Mr. Lasky said, 
are to produce down to earth en- 
tertainment, for the widest pos- 
sible public. This program will 
be tempered by such epochal con- 
tributions as ‘“‘With Byrd at the 
South Pole,” ‘‘The Silent Enemy,” 
and the new Schoedsack picture 
now being filmed in Java. 


Other speakers on Friday were 
Walter Wanger, general manager 
of production; B. P. Schulberg, 
general manager of West Coast 
production; Melville A. Shauer, 
supervising foreign production; 
Geoffrey Shurlock, foreign depart- 


ment representative; Stanley 
Waite, assistant to Emanuel 
Cohen;' Joe Rucker, Paramount 


cameraman on the Byrd South 
Pole expedition; M. C. Levee, 
executive manager of Hollywood © 
studios; E. Lloyd Sheldon and | 
J. G. Bachman, associate pro- 
ducers, and Edward Montague, 
story department editor. 

B. P. Schulberg, continuing 
with the product announcement, 
told of the healthy rivalry be- . 
tween Clara Bow and Nancy Car- 
roll, and between Ruth Chatterton 
and Claudette Colbert. He likened 
it to the old time competition be- 
tween Mary Pickford and Mar- 
guerite Clark, and between Pola 
Negri and Gloria Swanson. 

Walter Wanger asserted that 
the splendidly coordinated man- 
-power of Paramount Publix made 
the ambitious preduction program” 
for 1930-31 possible. 

‘Delegates were amazed and de- 
lighted with the magnificent ar- 
ray of box-office pictures in the 
Greater New Show World line-up, 
and were highly pleased with the 
convention trailer. ae 

On Saturday, Mr. Kent gave 
|! delegates a sales analysis of com- 
ing product, and Charles EH. Mc- 
Carthy outlined work of the pub- 
lic relations department. 


ABILENE OPENING 


New Paramount Theatre, Abi- 
lene, Texas, opened Monday, May 
19th, with a straight sound policy. 
Six-day operation, with two 
changes weekly. 


NEW THEATRE 


The Empire Theatre, North 


Adams, Mass., hasbeen acquired 
by Paramount Publix and will be 
operated as one of the houses of 
the New England’ Division. 


celebrate its anniversary. Is 


THEATRE 
Harvey 


ANNIVERSARY AHEAD? 


Within the next few weeks, the theatre listed below will 


it is, start thinking NOW how you can turn that event into 
money at your box office. Exploitation stunts? 
stories and tie-ups? . Also, don’t forget the Home Office special 
anniversary trailer you may get by writing to L. L. Edwards. 


TOWN 
Harvey, Ill. 


your theatre mentioned? If 


Newspaper 


OPENING DATE 
June 19 


Cool Effects Induced By 


Proper Theatre Lighting 


BY FRANCIS M. FALGE 
‘Home Office Lighting Specialist 
Discussions of lighting are usually encouraged’ in the spring of 
the year with the idea that color schemes should be changed for the 


summer. 


Lighting plays such a vital part in the satisfying of 


theatre patrons that it is my belief it is more than a seasonal 


problem. 


A survey of a considerable number of our theatres indicated 


need for the application of fun- 
damental principles of color and 
intensity. In some cases interest 
in lighting needed to be aroused ; 
in other places, checked. It is 
the happy medium, embodying 
essential principles that is the 
best, and I will try to indicate 
interesting points applying these 
principles. 

Much depends on the character 
and condition of your house as 
well as on the part of the thea- 

- tre under consideration. Lobby 
lighting is not suitable for audi- 
toriums and an atmospheric type 
requires different treatment than 
a classic. In alike manner, a thea- 
tre in poor condition carinot be 
lighted like a new one. 

For reasons of brevity, a list of 
lighting precepts will be set down 
before dealing with the conditions 
generally needing attention. Go 
over these and -see if your theatre 
observes them. If not—-why not? 

1, Light intensities should be 
gradually reduced from 
street to auditorium for 
eye accommodation. 
‘Emergency systems should 
be kept in good condition 
to provide a low intensity 
of light throughout the 
theatre. 

Every socket, should have a 
good lamp in it, or be plug- 
ged when this is not un- 
sightly and when the socket 
is not needed. 

Special arrangements 
should be made for a clean- 
ing circuit so that other 
lighting need not be kept 

‘on. All portable cleaning 
lamps should have reflec- 
tors so as the light may be 
used to advantage and the 
preview of pictures not in- 
terfered with. 

Hvery piece of equipment 
should be kent in good con- 
dition and periodically in- 
spected. 

All reflecting surfaces, 
especially where intensity 

_is essential, as in the signs, 
should be kept clean and 
painted. 

Color Selection 

The problem of selecting color 

schemes and color is difficult and 
one that is generally abused. 

Little thought is given to the har- 

monious combinations and grading 

‘of intensities. If you are not well 

versed in the art of color, consult 
your artist and obtain his sugges- 
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COOL PAPER 
THAT SELLS 


Exceptionally good 24 sheets 
on refrigeration are avyail- 
able at the Home Office Ad- 
vertising Department. Also, 
cooling 3 sheets, 1 sheet and 
window cards. The supply 
is somewhat limited, so if 
you want them, write AT 
ONCE to L. L. Edwards for 
them. They’re very reason- 
able. 
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tions for improvements or changes. 
His suggestions may be modified 
to conform to established policies 
and local conditions, and by refer- 
ence to the following. 
Colors 

Light colors are not the same 
as paint colors. Primary colors 
of light are red, green and blue. 


OWN | 
CONSCIENCE” 


—Sam Katz 
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Red and blue green are comple- 
mentary and are harmonious. In 
like manner are blue and amber. 
Closely associated colors also go 
well together as orange*and red, 
or blue and blue green.. 

Where theatres are in poor con- 


dition, low wattages should be 
used, especially in the lighter 
colors. Combinations of red and |. 


blue are especially useful to con- 
ceal defects. 

In lighting avoid the hap- 
hazard use of color, producing 
“hashy” effects. The novelty 
cannot usually offset the many 
undesirable effects. 

A generally pleasing lighting 
scheme is one in which the au- 
ditorium has a deep blue treat- 
ment with amber fixtures as high- 
lights. This has been very popu- 
lar, because it also does not light 
up. the auditorium sufficiently to 
hurt the picture. 

Where three color circuits are 


available, however, a more varied | 


treatment is desirable to bring out 
the interesting points in the arch- 
itectural treatment, especially if 
the lighting has been divided into 
a number of circuits of each color. 
In most theatres the colors are 
red, blue, and a tone of amber. 
The amber may not be used be- 
cause of the condition of the 
coves and even if new, it is used 
only in lighting up in the morning. 

If part or all of the amber cir- 
cuit is made green, a greatly in- 
creased range of colors and effects 
is possible. For instance, a blue 
green general lighting scheme can 
be used with rose brackets and 
highlights, 

Spotlights 

Where the circuiting is not so 
adaptable, it is often possible to 
install spotlights with frosted gel- 
atins and the desirable color, so 
that a very low intensity of light 
decorates the side walls or pro- 
scenium. Care must be used to 
prevent all spill light from the 
spotlights and to keep anyone who 
is watching the picture from see- 
ing the source. 

In the summertime it is some- 
times desirable to modify your 
lighting treatment for the novelty 
as well as for psychological effect. 
We know that blues and greens 
are cooling colors and reds and 
ambers are warm ones. We may, 
therefore, change some of the par- 
ticularly obvious reds and ambers 
to tints of blues and greens. Great 


care should be used in doing this 
to see that we do not hurt rather 
than help the lighting and so that 
enough light remains to fulfill the 
original object of the source under 
discussion. Lobbies should remain 
bright, and light should flatter the 
people and allow them to locate 
seats easily. ee 
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PRIZE OFFERED|| 


IN SLOGAN 
CONTEST 


(Continued from Page One) 

ers, and extensive lobby and poster 
publicity. 5 

Selection of a slogan by Para- 
mount Publix Theatre, hitherto 
without a definite phrase estab- 
lishing the quality of Publix enter- 
tainment, has a definite aim be- 
hind it. Since Paramount Publix 
Theatres, even before recent addi- 
tions to the circuit, spent approxi- 
mately $2,000,000 yearly in adver- 
tising, it is expected that’ consis- 
tent inclusion of an appropriate 
slogan in all forms of publicity 
will eventually succeed in getting 
movie patrons everywhere to think 
of Paramount Publix Theatres 
when they think of motion picture 
entertainment. 


Paramount’s national advertis-’ 


ing has been so successful in es- 
tablishing the name Paramount as 
a hall-mark of quality motion pic- 
tures that inclusion of the phrase 
“Home of Paramount Pictures’’ in 
every Publix advertisement has 
been of immeasurable value to in- 
dividual theatres. Inclusion of 
“Paramount Publix Theatres” in a 
ringing, living slogan is expected 
to accomplish this and more. 

All slogans must be mailed to 
the Slogan Contest Editor of Pub- 
lix Opinion, not later than June 
‘14th. They will be judged by a 
committee headed by A. M. Bots- 
ford, Director of Advertising, Pub- 
licity and Exploitation for Para- 
mount Publix Theatres. Winner 
of the $50 prize offered by Publix 
Opinion will be announced in the 
June 27th issue. 

Definite rules governing the 

contest are as follows: 

1. Purpose of slogan is to get 
patrons to think of Paramount 
Publix Theatres whenever they 
think of motion picture enter- 
tainment. 

2. Slogan must include the 

name *‘Paramount Publix Thea- 
tres.”’ 
‘ 8. Slogan must be short, so 
‘that it may easily be exploited 
in regular ads, in trailers and 
in lobbies. 

4. Contest is open to anyone 
in the Paramount Publix Cor- 
poration. 

5. Suggested slogans should 
be mailed to the Contest Edi- 
tor, Publix Opinion, BEFORE 
JUNE 14TH. 

6. Slogans will be judged by 
a committee which A. M. Bots- 
ford will head.. Winner of the 


$50 prize will be announced 
later in Publix Opinion. 
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ASSIGNMENTS 
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J. C. Ewing, manager of the Ly- 
ric in Watertown, S. D., is tem- 
porarily in charge of the Colonial 
as well. Fred Hinds, formery 
manager of the Colonial, is no 
longer connected with the organ- 
ization. 


H. W. Winkler, formerly man- 
ager of the Faust, St. Paul, has 
assumed management of the Hm- 
press, Minneapolis, succeeding G. 
Hendrickson, who has been trans- 
ferred to the.Arion, Minneapolis. 
V. M. Cummings goes from the 
Arion to the Homewood, and A. 
Gostel from the Homewood to the 
Capitol, St. Paul. J. C. Stroud, Jr., 
formerly manager of the Capitol, 
will manage the Dale and St. Clair 
Theatres in St. Paul, replacing 
J. T. Stroud. 

Ed Krause has re-assumed man- 
agement of the State, Fargo, N. 
D., after a leave of absence. J. 
Reisman, acting manager, has 
been transferred to the Lawler, 
Rochester, Minn., as manager. J. 
L. Johnson, acting manager of the 
Lawler, has returned to the Chat- 
eau, Rochester, as assistant man- 
ager. 

Harry Salisbury, formerly in the 
advertising department at the 
Minneapolis Division office, hag as- 
sumed management of the State, 
Mankato, Minn., replacing Rich- 
ard Boyce. Boyce’s next assign- 
ment is forthcoming. 


SMUT: 
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INEXPENSIVE! 


Regular house poster artists 
furnish live lobby  entertain- 
ment in John B. Carroll’s de 
luxe houses in the Ohio-Ken- 
tucky Division. Working in 
lobbies at peak hours, they es- 
tablish and paint heads which 
will later be used in regular 
poster displays. No additional 
cost is involved. Photo taken 
at Paramount, Youngstown. 


Novelty Program 
for June 7th 
Radio Hour 


A program of musical novelties 
will be the offering of the Para- 
mount Publix hour next Saturday 
night (June 7) when it is broad- 
cast from station WABC, New 
York, and over the national net- 
work of the Columbia Broadcast- 
ting. System at 410 o’clock 
(B.D. S.f.) 

Paul Ash, Marcia Freer, mezzo- 
soprano;. Paul Small, tenor; Jesse 
Crawford, organist; Foursome 
Quartet; Giersdorf Sisters and 
Clyde Doerr, saxophone soloist 
will be heard at this time, 


The complete program: 


Overture 
Paramount Orchestra 
Organ Solo 
Jesse Crawford 
“Dream Tango” 
Marcia Kreer and Orchestra 
“A Night in June” 
Orchestra, Foursome Quartet 
and Giersdorf Sisters 
“Mia Cara” 
Orchestra ; 
“Things That Money Can’t Buy” 
.. Paul Small 
“Give Yourself a Pat on the Back” 
Foursome Quartet 
“Puttin’ on the Ritz”—Medley 


Orchestra : 
“A Little Bit of Happiness” 
Paul Small and Giersdorft 
Sisters : 
“Sing, You Sinners’ 
Orchestra, Foursome Quartet 


and Giersdorf Sisters 
“Rose Marie” : 
Orchestra and Octette 
Saxophone Solo . 
Clyde Doerr 
“A Jazz Wedding” 
Orchestra é 


ALL HOUSES 
- Name of theatre 

, Street address 

. Telephone number 


4. “A Publix. Theatre’ or 
Publix trade-mark 

5. “Home of Paramount 
Pictures’’ 

6., Playing days or dates of 
picture 

7. Title of picture 


. Name of star or stars 

- Whose picture? (Para- 
mount, United Artists) 

. Selling copy of feature 

- Times of feature, or start 
of performances 

. Time doors open 

. All shorts, including box- 
office names and descrip- 
tive line 

- Always list Paramount 

Sound News, if used 


ARE THESE IN EVERY AD? 


HOLD WINNING 
STRIDE, URGES 
MR. DEMBOW 


(Continued from Page One) 
convention was the feeling that 
every department and branch of 
this company is so closely re- 
lated as to be absolutely de- 
pendent upon the ability of all 

_divisions to function in a 
unified manner and with a 
common purpose. 

“Without the great production 
department we have, and without 
our distribution strength, there 
could be no theatre department. 
If we have won the praise of the 
other departments within the com- 
pany, we have accomplished what 
is necessary for us,to accomplish, 
by contributing our share of ac- 
tivity towards a greater Para- 
mount Publix. 

“Those who heard Messrs. 
Lasky and Kent outline forthcom- 
ing product at Atlantic City could 
not fail to be thrilled at our op- 
portunity to convert these great 
pictures into greater grosses at 
Paramount Publix box-offices. 


||Those who read their speeches 


and descriptions of these pictures 
in the last issue of Publix Opinion 
cannot fail to share this enthu- 
siasm. : 

“With such whole-souled co- 
operation from the _ production 
end, it is up to Publix showmen to 
assist the distribution department 
in affording maximum representa- 
tion to Paramount pictures, assist- 
ing them by our efforts with dis- 
tribution in non-Publix situations. 

“Remember, always, that our 
first duty is to Paramount, and 
that we must always devote our 
maximum of effort, our most in- 
telligent showmanship, to the 
proper exploitation of Paramount 
pictures. Not alone because they 
are our own product, but because 
they represent the best product 
available to exhibitors everywhere, 
the cream of motion picture en- 
tertainment, the most consistently 
profitable box-office ammunition 
we can possibly secure to fortify 
our grosses. Paramount pictures 
will get sterling support from 
Publix showmen because they are 
deserving of such support.’’ 


SID DANNENBERG | 
GETS NEW POST 


Sidney Dannenberg, manager of 
the Paramount Theatre in Toledo 
since its opening, has succeeded 
C. C. Perry as District Manager 
supervising operations in Roches- 
ter, Toledo, Buffalo, Syracuse and 
Niagara Falls. Dannenberg will 
henceforth make his headquarters 
at the Eastman Theatre, Roches- 
ter. 

Announcement of Perry’s new 


fassignment is forthcoming from 


Mr. D. J. Chatkin. Dannenberg is 
succeeded in Toledo by Rowland 
K. Stonebrook, who becomes act, 
ing manager of the Paramour _ 
there. 


15, Name of organist and of 
solo, if any 

Name of overture and 
conductor, if any 

Coming attraction 

Prices 

Saturday and Sunday ad- 
vertise extra Sunday fea- 
ture, if double featuring 
on Sunday. 


UNIT HOUSES © 

, Name of stage show 

- Unit Producer (to be in 
ads on Wednesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday’) 

- Complete unit cast, with 
personalty catchlines 
(Wed., Thurs., Fri.) On 
Mon. and Tues., mention 
stars and box office names 

. Catchline, or selling copy 

for unit 

Time of units. 


16. 
17. 


18. 
19. 


24. 
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*SOUND’ INFORMATION 


_ EXCESSIVE REVERBERATION 


by DR. N. M. 


LA PORTE 


Director, Department of Scientific Research, 


In previous articles in this col- 
umn we have discussed the possi- 
bility of imperfect sound quality 
resulting from improper operation 
or maintenance of the sound 
equipment. We now plan to dis- 
cuss the loss of quality which may 
be caused by poor acoustic condi- 
- tions of the theatre. 

Further, we would like you to 
know the reason why an acoustic 
analysis of your house is made 
and what results you may expect 
when the acoustic recommenda- 
tions are fulfilled. In this article 
we will expl how the sound 
quality is affected by reverbera- 
tion. 

Sound Reflection 

Suppose we make elear before 
going further what we mean by 
reverberation. Reverberation is 
the name given to the sound that 
can be heard in a room after the 
source which produced it has 
stopped. A typical example of re- 
verberation is the unintelligible 
jumble of speech heard when a 
train announcer calls trains on a 
large hard-surfaced railway wait- 
ing room. It is due to the reflec- 
tion of sound back and forth, be- 
tween walls, ceilings and other 
surfaces. 

In small quantities, reverbera- 
tion is desirable for naturalness of 
speech and pleasing character ot 
music;, without it sound may lack 
-prilliance or be deseribed as 
dead.’ The “quantity” of rever- 
beration is determined by measur- 
ing the time in seconds required 
for sound of a definite volume to 
completely die out. 

Poor Acoustics 

We have previously mentioned 
the necessity and desirability of 
small amounts of reverberation, 
or in other words, an “‘aeceptable”’ 


Sound and Projection 


time of reverberation. Let us now 
discuss the results of the poor 
acoustic condition which results 
from an excessive time of reverbe- 
ration. 

The: most noticeable result ol 
excessive reverberation is indistin- 
guishable speech. If the sound 
remains in a room, bouncing back 
and forth from wall to wall, for 
too long a time, one sound will 
overlap another, thus causing a 
confused jumble. : 

Hard to Understand 

For example, take some word 
with three distinct syllables. The 
sound of the first syllable when 
spoken loudly in a very reverbe- 
rant room will last so long that it 
will still be heard when the second 
‘syllable is spoken and possibly will 
not have completely died down by 
the time the third syllable is being 
produced. 

Under these conditions it will 
be difficult to understand speech. 
However in many houses that are 
not so reverberant as to interfere 
with understanding speech, there 
is still more reverberation present 
than proper, enough to give a ras- 

_ py, hollow sound to speech, and to 
reduce the illusion that the sound 
is coming from the figures on the 
screen. 

Music and Speech 

In the case of musical reproduc- 
tion this condition of excessive re- 
verberation may not be so trouble- 
some for the non-musical listener. 
Opinions differ and the listener 
who prefers to have his music 
overlap greatly may feel that with- 
out it he is not receiving the best 
quality. 

With speech, however, it is not 
a matter of opinion, it is a matter 
of scientific facts. A person with 
normal hearing either understands 
the speech or he does not. Thus 
the adjustment of the time of re- 
verberation for reproduction of 
sound in theatres should be made 
with speech for the first considera- 
tion rather than music. 

Conditions Vary 
The “acceptable” time of rever- 


beration for any particular house] | 


will depend largely on its size and 
the adjustment of this time may 
be made by the choice of covering 
for the walls, floors, and seats. 
The acoustic group of the Elec- 


trical Research Products 
carefully analyzes the acoustic con- 
ditions of all theatres which lease 
the Western Electric Reproducing 
equipment and makes various rec- 
ommendations for acoustic treat- 
ment, not the least of which is the 
recommendation for the treatment 
to adjust the time of reverbera- 
tion. 

We do not wish to infer that 
“time of reverberation’’ is the on- 
ly consideration when analyzing 
the acoustics of the theatre. Loss 
of quality resulting from other 
acoustic faults will be discussed in 
later articles. 


Kuyow 


A. G. PICKETT 


A. G. Pickett, Arizona District 


self with the 
theatrical in- 
dustry in 
1916, when he 
assumed the 
duties of pub- 
licity and ex- 
osloitation 
represen- 
tative of sev- 
eral combina- 


In 1918, 
with the for- 
mation of 
Rickards and 
|| Nace, he be- 
s4jcame associa- 
ted with that 
‘firm, having 

previous- 
ly been in 
charge of ad- 
vertising for 
the old lLa- 
mara and 
Empress Theatres, controlled by 
Harry L. Nace. 

From 1918 to 1922, Pickett was 
engaged in publicity and mana- 
gerial capacities in Rickards & 
Nace theatres in ‘both Phoenix 
and Tucson. f 

In November, 1922, he became 
connected with Paramount, and 
was assigned to exploitation du- 
ties in the Los Angeles exchange. 
During the following year 
Pickett was occupied as an ex- 
ploiteer and salesman _ for that 
exchange. Transferred to San 
Francisco in 1923 as an exploi- 
tation man, he later became a 
saleSman working out of that ex- 
change. Promotion to the mana-~ 
gership of the Salt Lake City ex- 
change followed, in April, 1925, 
and Pickett remained with Para- 
mount in that capacity until No- 
vember of the same year, when 
he resigned to return to Phoenix 
and take charge of. advertising, 
publicity and exploitation for the 
Rickards & Nace houses. He con- 
tinued as District Publicity. Di- 
rector for Arizona when_ these 
theatres were absorbed by Publix. 


ROY P. DRACHMAN 


A. G. Pickett 


the Rialto Theatre in Tucson, 
Arizona, has 
done every- 
thing around 
a theatre ex- 
cept act and 
play in the 
orchestra, 
working for 
his father ei- 
ther in a the- 
atre or in an 
amusement 
park from the 
time he was 


pass out pro- 
grams. 

While still 
carrying out 
his duties at 
the theatres, 
Drachman 
went through 
the Universi- 
ty of Anfizona, 
in Tucson. 
This meant 
keeping 
; up with a 
sixteen-hour daily schedule, but 
Drachman managed to do full 
justice to both activities. 

Upon graduation Drachman 
served both as a manager and 
publicity man, at various periods 
handling the advertising, pub- 
licity and exploitation for both 
the Rialto and the Opera House. 

When Drachman’s father dis- 
posed of his interests to Publix 
in September, Drachman was re- 
tained as manager of the Rialto, 
a position he has now occupied 
for five successive years. 


R. P. Drachman 


Publicity Director, identified him-.~ 


Roy P. Drachman, manager of , 


old enough to - 


SAMPLES DISTRIBUTED 


| Eddie Hitchcock and Al Gottlieb 
of the New York Paramount pro- 
cured 50,000 sample packets of 
Life Savers for distribution a 
week in advance of ‘‘True to the 
Navy.’’ Copy on enclosing envel- 
opes read “It was a life saver for 
Clara Bow when the right man 
came along. Don’t miss, etc.” 


SLOTE RETURNS 


Robert Slote, manager of the 
fastman Theatre, Rochester, has 
returned to his assignment after 
a leave of absence. ‘ Next assign- 
ment of M. A, Baker, acting man- 
ager, is forthcoming from Deeds 
Chatkin. 


ELLARD SHIFTED 


~ Jimmy Ellard closed his engage- 

ment as Master of Ceremonies at 
the Toledo Paramount on May 
15th, opening a week later at the 
Denver, Denver, Colo. 


Inc.,|: 


__“MEET THE BOYS!”— 
YOUR ORGANIZATIO 


W. E. COX 


Ww. E. Cox, manager and chief 
projectionist of the Paramount 
Theatre in 
Casa Grande, 
Arizona, pos- 
sesses unus- 
ual qualifica- 
tions for his 
dual respon- 
sibilities. 

He began 
his theatrical 
career with 
the Rickards 
and Nace 
Amusement 
Enterprises, 
Inc., in 1925, 
starting off 
as assistant 
manager of 
the Rialto in 
Phoenix. Cox 
continued in 
this capacity 
until talking 
pictures were 
herald - 
when he cor- 
rectly decided 

E Re ' that projec- 
tion, with its added complement 
of sound, would soon become a 
much more important phase of 
operation. : 

With this in mind, Cox sought 
and gained permission from Rick- 
ards and Nace to study talking 
picture projection. He divided 
his time between running the 
machines at the Columbia, silent 
house, and studying sound pro- 
jection at the Rialto, which had 
in the meantime installed sound 
equipment. fter mastering 
sound projection, Cox was trans- 
ferred to a stock house, where he 
served successfully. as flyman, 
carpenter, property man and 
stage manager. Following this 
he received his assignment as 
manager of the Casa Grande Pa- 
ramount, 


MITCHELL SOLOMON 


Mitchell Solomon, manager of 
the Strand, Phoenix, Arizona, has 
; lived in that 
city almost 
all his_ life, 
although born 
in Cincinnati. 
First theatri- 
cal experi- 
}; ence came 
while still a 
boy, his first 
“assignment” 
selling candy 
in the Grand, 
Phoenix. In 
1911 he be- 
came an 
usher, and in 
1913 was giv- 
en a job as 
stage carpen- 
ter at the old 
Arizona 'The- 
atre, then 
playing tab 
shows and 
vaudeville. 
Foundation 
Mitchell Solomon Teceived here 
; made it pos- 
sible for him to serve at the Elks 
Theatre from 1914 to the latter 
part of 1916 as stage manager 
and carpenter. 

With the rapid development of 
the motion picture end of the 
theatre, Solomon expanded his 
activities to the booth, and in 
1916 became associated with 
Rickards & ace, as chief pro- 
jectionist. From then until 1929 
he served in various capacities in 
the projection and stage depart- 
ments of Rickards & Nace, be- 
coming familiar with practically 
all departments of the various 
theatres. 

With the identification of Rick- 
ards and Nace with Publix, Solo- 
mon was assigned to the supply 
and maintenance departments, 
and late in 1929 was given his 
first chance at theatre manage- 
ment, at the Strand, his present 
assignment. 


W. E. Cox 


QUESTIONS 
1—wWhy is it necessary, in a one- 
price house, to distribute the 
fill between the balcony and 
the main floor? . 
2—At what point should the sale 
of balcony seats begin? 
3—What is a short wait? 
ANSWERS 
1—A distribution of people be- 
tween the balcony and main- 
floor is necessary because of 
its affect on spills and refills. 


6 J. A. PIKE 


J. A. Pike, manager of the Rial- 
to Theatre in Winslow, Arizona, 
got his start 
in show busi- 
ness at the 
age of 14, in 
the ‘little 
tourist town 
of Manitou, 


S.u.m me Fr. 
months, he 
cranked a 
picture ma- 
chine with 
one hand and 
rewound film 
with the 
other. 
Pike left 
Manitouin 
1917 to be- 
come a teleg- 
raphist for 
the, Santa Fe, 
out of New- 
ton, Kas. In 
1920. ‘he re- 
J. A. Pike signed to go. 
to Yakima, 
Wash., where he became assist- 
ant manager of. Loew’s State. 
Learning to write show cards, he 
entered the art department of the 
Jensen & Von Herberg houses in 
Yakima, again resigning to ac- 
cept a better position as assist- 
ant manager and poster artist at 
the Legion Theatre, Walla Walla. 
Illness forced him to return to 
Manitou for his health, and there 
he leased and operated the little | 
theatre in which he first started.” 
When his doctors would permft 
him to leave Manitou, he went to 
Arizona, and in 1927 joined the 
art department of Rickards & 
Nace. In September, 1928, he re- 
ceived his present assignment, 
continuing as manager of the 
Rialto, Winslow, when it became 
a Paramount Publix theatre. 


JAMES L, RUTLEDGE 


James L. Rutledge, manager of 
the Ramona and Amuzu Thea- 
tres in Phoe- 
nix, Arizona, 
was born in 


as, in 1893, 
and attended 
ward and 
high _ school 
in Olek ot 
W orth. 

His theatri- 
cal experience 
did not begin 
until his re- 
turn from 
France at the 
close of the 
war, when he 
entered the 
field as an in- 
dependent 
operator, al- 
most at once. 
The Denver 
Theatre, Fort 
Worth, was 
his venture, 
and from 1920 
tor s1-97232 ne 
operated this house under a com- 
bination vaudeville and picture 
policy. Orpheum Theatre, Fort 
Worth, was next, and Rutledge 
operated this as a straight mo- 


J. L. Rutledge 


tion picture theatre, from 1923 
through 1925. 
The tremendous development 


under way in Phoenix attracted 
Rutledge, and believing that the 
city had a brilliant future from 
an exhibitor’s standpoint, he left 
Fort Worth in February of 1926. 


On the first of March he became 
connected with Rickards & Nace 
Amusement Enterprises, Inc., and 
has been with that firm in a man- 
agerial capacity ever since. Rut- 
ledge continued as manager of 
the Ramona and Amuzu when the 
Rickards & Nace circuit became 
affiliated with Publix. 
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MANAGERS’ SELF QUIZ! 


Front House Operation 


_The questions appearing below are designed as a self- 
quiz for all anxious to improve their standing in show- 
manship through self-education. 
those things you do not know. 
indolence—the motion picture industry is progressing too 
rapidly for stick-in-the-muds! 


Get information on 
Don’t lose out through 


If the house is doing pressure. 


business and a distribution of — 


fill is practiced between the 


é balcony and main floor we have 


seats available all over the 
house for a greater length of 
time during the fill period. 
This is important as it has a 
direct effect on the box office 
sales in that when we are able 
to offer seats without waiting 
sales resistance is eliminated. 
When the house is entirely 
filled and people are held wait- 
ing for seats, there is a certain 


percentage who will have noth- 


ing but main floor seats; there 
is another percentage who do 
not care whether they have 
main floor or balcony seats and 
there are those who prefer bal- 
cony seats. If the main floor is 
filled up tight, and then the 
balcony filled, when the main 
floor has been completely re- 
filled patrons waiting for seats 
must wait for main floor seats 
until the balcony has been 
completely spilled out and re- 
filled again, with the conse- 
quence that we are unable to 
offer seats at the box office all 
over the house after a given 
waiting period. 

If a part of the main floor 
and balcony are filled at the 
same time they will spill at the 
same time, with the conse- 
quence that the movement of 
people waiting will be speeded 
up in both balcony and main 
floor seats. This reduces the 
length of wait for seats and 
again breaks down sales resis- 
tance at the box office. 


9—A rule of thumb measure may 
be applied in that balcony seats 
should be sold at the main dis- 
tribution point inside the ticket 
doors when there are side and 
extreme rear seats left on’ the 
main floor. Dependent upon 
the size of the house, this num- 
ber of seatS may vary any- 
where from 200 to 800 vacant. 
Atthetimethat the floor reach- 
es this condition on the initial 
fill, an usher should be placed 
at the main distribution point 
to announce to the incoming 
patrons that there is a good 
choice of seats in the lower 
part of the balcony, using the 
stairway to the left, or directly 
ahead, as the case may be. 


3A short wait is a small reserve 
group of people usually held 


in double lines outside the: 


main floor aisles and balcony 
tunnels that there may be no 
waste of time in motion in 
bringing people from the main 
reserve section or lobby hold- 
out to seats vacated in the au- 
ditorium, when vacant seats 
are anticipated. Small short 
waits are of particular ad- 
vantage during the feature pic- 
ture when the house is con- 
tinuously spilling, as it enables 
the ushers to draw upon these 
immediate reserves at the head 
of their aisle or tunnel as peo- 
ple break out of seats. 


They are of particular advan- 
tage on a continuous show pol- 
icy under pressure business or 
in anticipation of pressure 
business when held in large 
groups as great as the antici- 
pated spill, at such points in 
the foyers as make them easily 
accessible to the auditorium. 
This speeding up of the refill 
means additional seats at times 
that can be definitely antic- 
ipated on subsequent shows. 
Sales at the box: office can be 

- gauged accordingly. 


Community Theatre, Miami, was 
closed on May 18th. Next assign- 
ment of John Reinhart, manager, 
is forthcoming. ; 


PT Re a, ee NE 


_Mayer explained that he had a 


: 
: 
Mrs. Martha Greenwood, 
| 


SUPERVISES MIDDLE WEST 
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ARTHUR L. MAYER SAW AMERICA FIRST! 


SOUTHERNER, EDUCATED IN 
EAST, LIKES COAST, BUT HE 


Although we had an appoint- 
ment with Mr. Mayer to collect the 
facts for this little word sketch, 
we paid him the courtesy of tele- 
phoning for a confirmation, since 
division directors are busy individ- 
uals just after they return from a 
trip into the field and tackle the 
accumulated memoranda on their 
desks. 

Mr. Mayer has a quick sense of 
humor and about twice as many 
human qualities as the average 
executive. There is no pose about 
him and his men know him only as 
a regular fellow, 

“I. was born in the South, 
educated in the East and my 
favorite section of the country 
is the Pacific coast,” he said. 
“So they compromised and gave 
me a division in the heart of 
the Middle West.” 

Born in Alabama 

Mr. Mayer was born in Demo- 
polis, Alabama. Even Odd MciIn- 
tyre, who hails from Gallipolis, 
Ohio, can’t pronounce it. Mr. 
Mayer might have learned more 
about the town, but his parents 
took him to New York City at an 
early age to begin his schooling. 
He doesn’t believe he would have 
liked to operate a theatre in 
Demopolis, anyhow, and probably 
would have developed nothing but 
a Southern accent if he had re- 
mained there. 

As it was, he was graduated 
from Harvard university, but has 
no other handicaps. While at col- 
lege, he showed his deep interest 
in the theatre by specializing in 
Professor Baker’s course in the 
drama by day and the stage doors 
of various Boston theatres by 
night. 

All this inspired Mr. Mayer to 
undertake a European junket. To 
defray his expenses, he did some 
correspondence work and took a 
fling as a free lance writer. His 
best contributions to the world of 
letters never were completed, 
however, and it seems his lesser 
efforts haven’t been recognized 
generally. 

Tried Out Hats 

Why these facts should have 
caused Mr. Mayer to become a hat 
manufacturer is a little vague, He 
isn’t quite sure himself on this 
point, but it probably is because 
he felt the need for a more or less 
prosaic occupation, as well as a 
consistent source of income, and 
selected hats as something with 
more lofty ideals than—shoes, for 
example. At any rate, he applied 
himself to the hat business for 
three years before he decided that 
this line didn’t have the proper 
urge for him. 

His next step was to consult one 
of his friends, the president of a 
large metropolitan bank, about 
the selection of a life work, Mr. 
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100 Year Old Mother 
Honored on Mother’s Day 


Mother’s Day celebration 
of the Strand Theatre, Rut- 
land, Vermont, T. W. Me- 
Kay, manager, found expres- 
sion in a party to a mother 
100 years old. 


the oldest mother in the 
town, was brought to the 
theatre by automobile, pres- 
ented with a bouquet of 100 
roses, was honored in a 
speech from the stage of the 
theatre by the mayor, and 
was photographed. 
the 


Papers 
gave story a_ great 
spread. 

J. H. Wilson, assistant 
manager of the Strand acted 
as master of ceremonies and 
the 


was responsible for 


entire affair. 
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leaning toward art, that he hadn’t 


been satisfied with his venture into 
the literary field, but that he had 
familiarized himself with etchings, 
engravings and oil paintings to a 
point where he could qualify as a 
connoisseur and an expert of sorts. 
“I think I’d like to go into 

the picture business,” he told 

the banker, 

Later he received a telephone 
call from his friend. 


Just the Thing! 

“Come and see me at once,” 
the banker said, ‘I’ve got just 
the opportunity you have been 
seeking.’’ 


veloped that the bank was advanc- 
ing a huge sum of money to one 
of its depositors and that Mr. 
Mayer had been selected to assist 
in assuring the success of the in- 
vestment. 

“That’s, great, what is the 
name of this concern?’ Mayer 
asked, visualizing the gigantic 
assortment of objects d’art 
which could be purchased with 
the sum named by the banker. 

“It’s the Goldwyn Pictures 
Corporation,”’ was the reply. 

And that’s how and why Arthur 
L. Mayer became affiliated with 
the motion picture industry. 


Within a few days Mr. Mayer 
found himself in Chicago, selling 
“The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari.” 
This was a particularly apropos 
situation, since the artistic stand- 
ard of this picture was high, ful- 
filling to a certain extent the 
-young salesman’s instinct for finer 
and better things. \ 

And he learned about box-of- 
fice value from this, 

Since then, Mr. Mayer has 
continued his deep interest in 
art and spends most of his leisure 
time in museums and galleries. 


Then to California 

Later he went to the Pacific 
coast, becoming inoculated with 
a weakness for California sun- 
shine which has persisted until 
now. Then Goldwyn acquired the 
Ascher chain of theatres in Chi- 
cago, which were reported to be 
on the verge of bankruptcy, and 
Mr, Mayer was sent there to as 
sume control. 

It was.at this point that Joe 
Godsol, head of the Goldwyn cor- 
poration, fractured the last two il- 
lusions which Mr. Mayer held 
about himself. ‘ 


“Arthur, you have a great 
business head on your shoul- 
ders,” Mr. Godsol told him, 
“Your business acumen is phe- 
hnomenal, but you can’t write 
letters. Why don’t you hire a 
college graduate, give him your 
ideas and let him write them?” 

“I never thought that I had 
business ability and I always 
cherished the motion that I had 
some writing talent; Mr. 
Mayer answered, “But maybe 
you’re right about both of 
them.”’ | 
So he went to Chicago to attend 

what was expected to be the ob- 
sequies for the Ascher theatres. 
He planned to spend three weeks 
in Chicago and he stayed there for 
seven years. 


Use Bonus Scheme 


By introducing a bonus plan, 
he developed good showmen from 
ordinary managers and eventually 
swung the weekly grosses of the 
circuit from $10,000 in the red to 
a point where a profit of the same 
amount was regularly registered. 

It was during this period that he 
became acquainted with Mr. Sam 
Katz, in fact, it was Mr. Mayer 
who sold the Roosevelt Theatre to 
Mr. Katz and then proceeded to 
sell a location around the corner 
to a prospective competitor. And 
when the Ascher chain passed 
from Goldwyn to Loew and finally 
back to the original owners, he 


When they got together it de- 
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KNOW YOUR ORGANIZATION! 


These Publix personalities depend upon your effort, 
depend upon theirs. To know and understand each other’s person- 
alities and problems will lighten the burdens of everyone, and make 
For this reason, PUBLIX OPINION is devoting 


our tasks enjoyable. 


just as you 


an important part of its space to these brief biographical sketches. 


ARTHUR L. MAYER 


Division Director 


joined the Balaban & Katz organi- 
zation. 

Mr, Mayer claims that he only 
did two really smart things in his 
life—one of these was when he 
gently but firmly declined invita- 
tions to work for older national 
organizations in the industry and 
tied up his fortunes with the 
young but rising star of Baldban 
& Katz. The other was when he 
persuaded Miss Lillie Stein of 
Rochester to become his bride. 

Sons Emulate Him 

He was also made supervising 
executive of the Lubliner & Trinz 
theatres until complete control 
was assumed by Publix, later di- 
vision manager of the Great States 
circuit until a similar move was 
executed in that circuit and finally 
became the division director in 
charge of Nebraska and Iowa 
operations. 

Mr. Mayer is the father of 
three children, two boys and a 
girl. The eldest, 15, was 
christened Peter, but it didn’t 
take. In registering for classes at 


STORE TREATS KIDS 


“Sky Climbers,’’ kids’ aviation 
club in Lexington, Ky., were 
guests of a local department store 
at the Kentucky Theatre. Store 
bought the tickets, and ran a quar- 
ter page ad on “Light of the 
Western Stars” telling the kids to 
come and get them. Manager 
Herman Bamberger had the boys, 
preceded by a covered wagon and 
their.own drum corps, parade to 
the theatre. 


school, the youngster signed his 
name, ‘Arthur L. Mayer, Jr.’’, and 
that cognomen has remained offi- 
cially, although he answers to 
“Peter”? in the home. The other 
children are Michael, 12, and 
Nora, 4. 

Peter and Michael, sons of a 
true showman, have a spirited con- 
tempt for the Youth’s Home Com- 
panion, the Boy Scout Weekly and 
all other reading material design- 
ed for the average American youth 
and recommended by their patient 
mother. They read just two pub- 


‘lications every week—Variety ahd 


Publix Opinion. 

The effect of this preference 
upon their minds and speech was 
demonstrated the other evening 
in the Mayer home when Michael, 
the twelve-year-old, asked his 


father, “Dad, just what is Clara 
Bow’s b. 0. value?” 


IS GREAT BOX 
OFFICE LURE 


From the Minnesota theater out 
in the northwest division, comes 
another tried. and proved tieup 
that is not only adaptable to prac- 
tically every spot on the Publix 
circuit but, above all, is surefire 
at the boxoffice. 

In Minneapolis, it consisted of 
the raffling off of two round trips 

|to Europe, with coupon tickets 

good for chances thereon given 
away over a period of three weeks 
to all incoming patrons. Coming 
just as spring was breaking and 
the thoughts of vacation upper- 
most in everybody’s mind, it built 
to a smashing climax. 

A local travel bureau, catering 
mostly to foreign business, gladly 
came through with the two round 
trips from Minneapolis to Paris 
after being sold the idea that such 
a contest would arouse a great 
deal of interest in overseas travel 
and create potential business from 
@& money-spending clientele that 
they had never been able to reach. 

Flashy panels» in the lobby, 
made up of art covers from for- 
eign travel pamphlets, carried the 
brunt of the selling, with a series 
of clever trailers along the line; 

How would you like to take 

a trip to Europe....Abso- 

lutely FREE OF CHARGE. 


Aboard the famous ship that 
carried President Wilson to 
the Peace Conference 


Going when you pleased... 
returning when you wished 
.»-best accommodations on 
the boat both ways 


Taking your wife. ..or hus- 

band. ..or pal along as your 

guest 

This was folloyed up the next 
week by; 

EUROPE IS OALLING.... 

Now a chance to realize your 

secret ambition. ..to travel. 


Ancient castles. . . haunted 
ruins. ..historic battlefields 
- .. gorgeous watering places. 


And the thrill of a lifetime 

—sailing out of New York 

harbor at midnight (cutting 

in a newsreel shot). 

Thousands of coupon tickets ex- 
plaining the contest, paid for by 
; the travel bureau, were distribu- 
ted by the theater’s personality 
girl, the stubs being dropped in a 
sealed ballot box throughout the 
three weeks of the contest. All 
lobby and trailer copy casually 
credited the theater and travel 


bureau jointly with the trip. 

With the theater packed to the 
roof and the lobby jammed to the 
street on a Monday night, the win- 
ning number was drawn from the 
ballot box on the theater stage by 
the master of ceremonies, 

And the reaction was so won- 
derful that travel bureau execu~ 
tives have already broadcast the 
details of the stunt to every travel 
publication in the country. 


TWO EDITORIALS 


Editorials on the excellence of 
“Disraeli” and “The Vagabond 
King’ appeared in the Biloxi 
Daily Herald on the instigation of 
Manager Carlos Holscher of the 
Saenger Theatre, Biloxi. 


MUSIC IN “THE BIG POND” 


“You Brought a New 
Chevalier and Colbert, 


‘Livin’ 
by Chevalier. 


in the Sunlight, Lovin’ 


Kind of Love to Me”’—Sung by 


in the Moonlight’ —— Sung 


EUROPEAN TRIP 


“Mia Cara’’—incidental, sung off-stage. 

All are published by Famous Music Co. Exploitation pres- 
sure will and should be centered on the first two. Orchestra- 
.tions are available on the last two. Chevalier has recorded 
‘both of his numbers for Victor, which has a Leo Reisman 


recording of ‘Mia Oara’’,as well, Columbia and Brunswick 
have also recorded 'the first two. : 
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FOR GOOD WILL 


With a number of empty 24 sheet boards on his hands, City Mana- 


ger Conrad Holmes, West Palm Beach, Florida, anxious to effect 
economies during the Second Quarter Drive, posted enlargements of 
congratulatory telegrams sent by civic bodies. These telegrams were 
painted by poster artist. 


PATRONS ARE REQUESTED TO FAVOR THE COMPANY BY CRITICISM & SUGGESTION QONCERWING I SERVICE 


Chis is a full-rale 


NEWCOMB CARLTON, Prascant JC.WILLEVER First Vic Preadent 


Received af Gtizens Bank Bldg SW. Cor Clematis Ave. and Narcissus St, West Palm Beach, Flo, 
CH500:35:NL'5-EX WEST PALM BEACH FLA. 
THE PUBLIX THEATRES 

WEST PALM BEACH FLA. 


MAY THE SUMMER JUBILEE OF ENTERTAINMENT AT THE LOCAL PUBLIX 

THEATRES-BE ENJOYED BY THE RESIDENTS AND VISITORS .OF OUR CITY 

WE WISH SUCCESS TO THE MERCHANTS OF ENTERTAINMENT STOP REGARDS 
CHAMBER OF .COMMERCE 


PS. VISITORS STAY THRU MAY 


1930-MAY I: P.M. 4.49 


MAYER KEEPS HIS PROMISE 


Keeping his promise in the April 25th issue of Publix Opinion, 
Divisional Director Arthur Mayer is seen delivering straw hats to each 
of the managers and district managers in his territory whose houses 
exceeded the expectancy figure for the first four weeks of the Second 
Quarter Prize Contest. Mayer was met at the plane in Omaha by 
some of the claimants of the hats. From left to right, Evert Cum- 
mings, Arthur L. Mayer, Charles Pincus and Lea Richmond. 


THEYRE NOT REAL! 


These life-size full-color enlargements graced the seemed like a real party of the stars with these cut- 


lobby and foyers of the Circle, Indianapolis for a outs standing all around him, These pictured and ° 


week before “Paramount on Parade” opened. others not shown formed an important part of an 
Maurice K. Gable, manager of the Circle, said it attractive front display the week the picture played. 


BALLYHOO! 


Manager W. Marsh Gollner of 
the Princess, Toledo, used this 
novel street bally for the show- 
ing of “Party Girl.” 


FOR THE FASHION PARADE 


Combining both the “live lobby” idea and _ the 
spring fashion show, City Manager Marc J. Wolf of 
the Palace Theatre, Gary, Indiana, staged a fashion 
display in his lobby that not only helped advertise 
“Glorifying the American Girl” but brought close 
to $1,000 in additional receipts into the box office. 


Tie-up of course with local department store so that 
cost of show was nothing, and the store plugged the 
show to the skies. In fact, store went out of its way 
to import gowns for the occasion and said plenty 
about it in the papers. 


FLASHY FRONT 


Graham Jeffries, manager of the Fotosho Theatre, Miami, Fla., ob- 
tained an exceptionally fine ticket-selling flash display on “The 
Virginian” when he decorated the front of his theatre as reproduced 
below. Although a return engagement, the picture grossed consider- 
able because of this display. Small houses can do likewise, instead of 
plastering their fronts with lithographs all the time. 


HIGH HAT! 


An opera hat in St. Paul is as rare as mittens on a cannibal—that’s 
why the gentlemen in the picture below are real attention getters. 
They were fitted out at practically no cost, both car and costumes be- 
ing furnished by local dealers. Fact is, they were “puttin’ on the ritz” 
for the picture of that name at the Riviera in St. Paul. A. J. Sonosky 
is manager and Herbert Gahagen is publicity director. 
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PROMOTE PARADES FOR FREE BALLY! 


This minstrel parade on “Mammy” passed along 
. the Boston A. A. Marathon Course the day the pic- 
ture opened at the Olympia and Uptown Theatres, — 
preceding the annual marathon race by 20 minutes. 
Plenty of crowds the whole distance! Parade cli- 
maxed an intense campaign on the re-opening of the 
Olympia after renovations and re-seating. It included 


a 35-piece band and 15 bannered cars, promoted by 
H. F. Kayes, publicity director, and sixty marchers 
recruited from service staffs of Boston theatres. 
George Laby, manager of the Olympia, and Al Fow- 
ler, of the Uptown, swung the permit to precede the 
marathon, and got a motorcycle escort as well. Thai's 
taking advantage of made-to-order opportunity. 


SELLING FRONT! 


Realizing the value of his front as a potent sales force, Manager 
F. R. Felker of the State Theatre, Omaha, Nebraska, dressed it up as 
a jungle scene for the run of “Up the Congo.” Box-office was made 
into a grass hut, with stills and one sheets carrying the selling mes- 
sages. Floor of lobby was covered with grass, with trees made of 


bark and palm leaves all over the place. The scenic effect is the work 
of Felker himself. 


PERMANENT SHADOW BOX 


This unusually large shadow box was designed by Bob Gary, man- 
ager of the Des Moines Paramount.' Cut-out caricature figures of his 
stage band are permanent, as is the black background. Only change 
made weekly by the poster artists is of the panels and stills mounted 
on the flitter backgrounds hung in the box. Columns are illuminated 
from the inside. 


POLICE DISPLAY! 


Tying in with the police department, Manager Claude Fredericks 
of the Capitol Theatre, Pittsfield, Mass., arranged a window display 
that attracted considerable attention and broke into the papers. Pic- 
ture was “Benson Murder Case,” and police had on display motor- 
cycle, ax used by a local murderer, a razor used in another killing, a 
gun with a history, and various other items of interest along similar 


lines. 


USHERS SING 


Four singing ushers help 
Manager A. J. Damon of the 
Lincoln-Dixie Theatre, Chicago 
Heights, Illinois, take care of 
crowds during hold-outs, and 
appear on the stage during 
stage presentations. Word is 
they are well received. 


SOMETHING TO PROMOTE! 


In‘the Des Moines Register-Tribune, a newspaper 
with a tremendous state-wide circulation, The Hospi- 
tality Club is boosting Des Moines to the residents 
of the state. Notice how in these two full page ad- 
vertisements, the attractions at the local theatres were 


used as an inducement to out-of-towners to visit Des 
Moines. Who says the theatre does not play an im- 
portant part in civic affairs and city development? 
Can you repeat this? 


ANOTHER UNIQUE FRONT 


Another unique front devised by Manager R. M. Swanson of the ‘ 
Hippodrome, Miami is reproduced here. An abundance of palm leaves 
contribute this South Sea Island hut effect, and care was taken to 
avoid creating a fire hazard. Swanson’s distinctive front on “Free and 
Easy,” made of mirrors inserted in plaster while still wet, was re- 
produced in Publix Opinion recently. 
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Des Moines’ New 


Extends a Personal 
Invitation 


To You! 


“AS A CITIZEN tnd busines’ man I have vaya been intrested and favorably 
inpresied wit the manner in which | visitors to Des Moines have been made 
x Sp cefePesially the thousaeda of Towans who come to ther capital 
city evety week. 
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did variety. 
“AS MAYOR of Des 
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and good will to all who visit Des Moines, 
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te come to-Des conte olf People in and beyond the state will be glad 


LL THROUGH the state citizens have 
of communi 


MAYOR Parker L. Crouck 


‘As in every election some were made jubilant while other felt 
the sting of defeat. : 


This Week in Des Moities 
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KNOWLEDGE O 
ADVERTISERS MUST BE ABLE | 


a 


TO ORDER TYPE IN LAYOUTS 


This is the story of type, the handwriting of the printer. It will 
tell of the faces that’ the various kinds of type show to the world, 
and of the impressions that these faces convey regardless of the 
message contained in the copy. It will tell why it is important to 
know just what its limitations are. It will include a consideration 
of type sizes and measurements, a matter of paramount importance 


in the preparation of advertising. 

Before continuing with this 
story let us take time out for a 
little gossip. You all know Mrs. 
Brown. We would call her the 


average woman if we were sure 
there was an average woman. She 
is distinctly feminine, likes pretty 
things and abhors whatever is 
ugly or base. She is not too well 
educated. but is very romantic, 
She is interested in the things 
that are part of her life but likes 
better than anything else the 
things that are just beyond her 
reach. : 

In one week, Mrs. Brown was 
visited by three salesmen selling 
vacuum cleaners. The first one 
was weak-voiced and unimpres- 
sive. He could not compete with 
the thousand and one mental im- 
pressions clamoring. for Mrs. 
Brown’s time and attention. She 
would not listen to him, He had 
no chance to deliver his message. 

The second one was big and 
burly. He looked coarse and 
sounded vulgar. He offended her 
finer sensibilities. She would not 
listen to him either. 

‘The third salesman’ was differ- 
ent from the other two. His voice 
and manner were pleasant, he was 
neatly dressed, he was firm in his 
bearing. Instead of leaving a neg- 
ative impression, he left a pleas- 
ing positive one. Mrs. Brown lis- 
tened to him. To have shut the 
door in his face would have been, 
she felt, an act of rudeness. She 
respected the message because she 
respected the bearer of it. 

It might have been that the 
other salesmen had stories to tell 
that were just as trustworthy. 
But, because Mrs. Brown would 
not give them a chance to start, 

their messages, as selling factors, 
were worthless. 


| First Impressions | 


The showman today makes use 
of a good many salesmen. They 
never go out in the flesh, but in 
the form of newspaper ads, her- 
alds, billboards, news stories, trail- 
ers, and theatre posters and pro- 
grams, they endeavor to sell his 
product. They carry a message 
to Mrs, Brown. . 

But before Mrs. Brown gets an 
impression of that message, she 

- gets an impression of neatness or 
coarseness, of whispering or shout- 
- ing, that come from the general 
appearance of the messenger. And 
general appearance is largely de- 
termined by the typography of the 
printed matter. In other words, 
type is the clothes of the adver- 
tisement, it is the tone of voice in 
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TYPE DONT’S : 


Don’t use too much reversed 
(white letters on a black 
background) type. 


Don’t use too many dissimi- 
lar type faces in one ad. 

Don’t use handlettering ex- 
tensively in small space ads. 


Don’t clutter your space with 
too much type. 
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which it speaks. : 

That is why it is important for 
every buyer of printed matter to 
know typography. Knowing whom 
his messenger will visit, he must 
dress him accordingly. Knowing 
the story his copy carries, he must 
make the proper co-ordination of 
thought and appearance. If his 
judgment is poor, if he lacks the 
proper information, or if he is 
eareless, he may cause a good 
many Mrs. Browns to turn from 
his message without reading it. 
And that is not the purpose of ad- 
vertising. 

Many advertisers of pictures 
permit the newspaper compositors 
to set their ads, Unfortunately, a 
compositor who can do justice to a 
good ad is rarer than a sellout on 
a Monday night. For one thing, 
newspaper workers are usually 
pressed for fime. They have no 
feeling of responsibility for your 
product. They expect to receive 
detailed instructions regarding the 
setting of all copy that comes to 
them——and they should. They are 
not artists with a flair for the dis- 
tinctive and impressive. Their job 
consists of setting an ad—not lay- 
ing it out. 


* 


Early Type Faces 


“For the earliest example of a 
type face we might go back to'the | 
fifteenth century when the first 
printing press was invented. Let- 
ters were engraved on blocks of 
wood and printed on paper from 
those blocks, Today characters 
are engraved on metal bases and 
are printed in a manner essential- 
ly the same as on the early Gut- 
tenburg press. 

But in the 400 years that we 
have mechanical printing, hun- 
dreds of type faces have been de- 
signed. Each face has a definite 
character and family. Hach is 
available in a number of different 
sizes. 

In general, type faces differ in 


‘the design and shape of the let- 


ters, the degree of blackness, and 


LEADING TABLE 


Type set solid is difficult to read because there is not 


enough white space between the lines of type. 
this, thin lead slugs are set between the type slugs. 
The thickness of the lead is measured in 


known as “‘leading.”’ 
points just as type is. 


To remedy 
This is 


When type is machine cast, as it is ‘in all text matter to- | 
day, it is possible to do the leading on the linotype machine. 
For instance, setting an 8 point face on a 10 point slug would 


mean 2 point leading. 


To tell the printer that you want type 


set in this manner, you would indicate on your copy sheet, 


“Set 8 point on 10.” 


Too much leading makes it just.as difficult to read a bit 


of printed matter, as does too little. 


The best maximum and 


minimum leading values are given in the table below. 


Size of type 
8 point 
10 point 
12- point 
14 point 


solid 


minimum leading 


2 point 
3 -point 
3 point 


maximum leading 
2 point 
4 point 
6 point 
8 point 
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F TYPE, AD ESSENTIAL 


structions. 


or lower case. 
ordered as the body type. 
change in face, it has been noted 


(Use 
OUS, 
CGE Oe 


powlyy ae 
1s 4 


Copy for the printer should carry fool-proof in- 
In the illustration below, you see an 
example of copy ready for the compositor. 
typewritten, as all copy should always be. ‘Each line 
of display or body of text should carry specifications 
as to size, type face to be used, italics or roman, caps 
Notice that Goudy Bold has been 
Where there is to be a 


eee 


LAYOUT — COPY — AND FINISHED AD 


It is With the copy 


is indicated the 


as Greco Bold for 


be 
4? MARY 3b pt 
raw oh and Gree?” 
DOUG ae 


TOGETHER? 


Grand and glorious fun with the world's 
favorite screen stars! See and Hear them 
together in this rollicking, side-splitting 
. : 


g, 


“A | 


comedy 
TAMING of \ IV PT Goth 
the sexmim) ur & 


United Artists All-Talking Picture- $ pt g 
Directed by Sem Taylor ; 

ae 
fue 


Pl 


) ‘The talking camera's most joyful capturet ). 


) —_— opt 


Ofek. up» 


_ POPULAR PRICES 
Meee weekdays from 9:50 a.m. )_____¢ pt 
© Midnite Show Every Nite ) spt Ofek. 


RIVOLI 
United Artists 
Bway at 49th 


\— Shp 


“MARY and DOUG TOGETHER,” and Gothic for 
“TAMING OF THE SHREW.” 


for type and illustrations. Where managers use the 
illustrations from mats ordered from the exchanges, 
they should cut the pictures from the press sheets and 
paste them on to the layout. 

Note the finished product. 


Ne 
i) 


\there should be a layout on which 
correct positions and relative sizes 


* 


hence the degree of legibility. <A 
good many type faces are so very 
similar that they can be used in- 
terchangeably. The average user 
of newspaper type need know only 
the most commonly used ones be- 
cause few papers carry a large se- 


| leetion. 


Type Specimens 


In the following paragraphs, 
examples of general utility types 
will be given with brief comment 
on their uses. 


This is Cheltenham Bold 
Every type has a name and a size. 
Usually the type is named after 
its designer, Cheltenham is dis- 
tinguished from other types by 
the shape of its letters. It is a 
strong, heavy type and for that 
reason is much used in small and 
medium sized newspaper offices. 
It comes in both condensed and 
extended forms. The condensed 
form should rarely be used be- 
cause it is difficult to read. Chel- 
tenham bold in the larger sizes is 
so strong and black that it should 
be used only with plenty of white 
space. In actual practice, chelten- 
ham“is called ‘chelt.’ 


This is Goudy Bold 
Compare the individual letters of 
this type with that of the ‘chelt’ 
above. Goudy automatically 
takes more white space than most 
other faces. It is a good utility 
type, is fairly black, and ‘has 
strength without the coarseness of 
the chelt. 


This is Caslon Old Style 


Notice the differences here. Caslon 
is a cleaner and more sharply cut 
type than chelt. For display 


work it may be found a bit too} 


light. It is a great favorite 
though, where a certain amount 
of neatness is desired in headlines. 


This is Bookman 
It is a simple, direct type but is 
not very pretty. It is good when 
a lot of copy must be put into a 
small space without regard to dis- 
play value, because its width pro- 
vides for natural white space. 


This is Bodoni. 
Bodoni has been extensively used 
recently as a quality type. It is 
of medium weight, very legible, 


text (reading matter set close to- 
gether as in a newspaper) the 
lines of Bodoni should be widely 
spaced. 


This is Bodoni Bold 


This is much darker than Bodoni 
lightface. It is excellent for dis- 
play purposes and also as a text 
type. One of its advantages is 
that it combines readily with al- 
most any other kind of type. For 
most effective usage it should have 
generous amounts of white space. 


This is Franklin Gothic 


Gothic can easily be recognized 
because all the strokes in the let- 
ters are of the same thickness. 
Some people consider it an ugly 
type. It is valuable when em- 
phasis is wanted. Two modern 
types based on the Gothic are now 
in vogue in quality advertising. 
They are known as Futura and 
Kabel. Few papers, however, 
have these modern faces. | 


This is Cooper Black 
It is a distinct type based on‘the 
curved brush letter. It has weight 
and blackness, 


This is Litho-Roman 


It is not good when there is much 
reading matter but it is good for 
headlines. 


fully because it does not go well 
with all type faces. 


Its blackness 


It must be used care-} 


makes a lot of white space essen- 
tial. It is similar to Ultra-Bodoni 
which is found more often. 


MEASUREMENT OF TYPE | 


Type is almost always governed 
by the space it occupies. Type, 
we said before, is the clothing of 
an ad. A little man with a large 
hat looks ridiculous. So does a 
fat woman whose garments are so 
tight that she seems to be flow- 
ing out of them, Tailors have a. 
system of measuring clothing — 
compositors have a system of their 
own for measuring type sizes. 
a will be our next considera- 
ion. 


Type is measured in height 
only. Because the proportion of 
width to height in any family of 
type is constant, it is necessary to 
pay attention to only one dimen- 
sion in all calculations. 


Have you ever noticed the large 
streamer headlines on the front 
page of a newspaper? Let us 
suppose that the headline of the 
one in front of you is an inch 
high. The'size of that type would 
be 72 points—not 72 points high, 
not 72 points wide, simply 72 — 
points. 

Let your eye roam down the 
page. You notice a sub-head, one- 


(Continued on Page Nine) 


into two or three columns. 


and has a certain distinction. In! 


the natural eye span. 


Size of type Minimum Maximum 
Pica Width Pica Width 
8 point 9 18 
10 point 13 16 
12 point 14 21 
14 point 18 24 
18 point 24 


LENGTH OF LINE 


} 

A long line of printed matter cannot be read with ease, 
That is why the popular magazines have their pages divided 
The Saturday Evening Post, for 

instance, has three columns to the page, Liberty, two. 
disadvantage of a long line of type in advertising is just as 
great as in book or magazine form. MHence a table of the 
maximum length of line for each size of type is given below. 
Just as too long a line;cannot be read with ease, so, too 
short a line is unsightly. Words cannot be divided properly 
' within too narrow a space, and the eye goes from line to line 
in jerks that are abnormal because the line falls short within 
For that reason a minimum table has 
been computed as well as a maximum. Both are given below. 


The 
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TYPOGRAPHY IS 
ADVERTISING 
ADJUNCT 


(Continued from Page Eight) 


half inch in height. That type 
size is 36 points, 


Do you get the idea? The inch 
has arbitrarily been divided into 
72 points. Types that are frac- 
tions of an inch in height are also 
fractions of 72. For instance, you 
wish to use a type one-quarter of 
an inch high. Its point size would 
be one-quarter of 72 or 18. 
Simple? 


However, there is one precau- 
tion that must be taken. If you 
measured the “T’’ of a 72 point 
type you would find it to be slight- 
ly less than one inch. That is be- 
cause the space to be measured 
would not be from the top of the 


» “T™? to the bottom of the ‘“‘T’”’ but 


from the top of the “T” to the 
bottom of a “j”’ or “p’’ in the 
same family and size, 


Notice the two words below: 
“The present” 


The “‘T’’, “h’, and ‘‘t’ all have 
*fascenders’’ above the line. The 
“py”, you notice, has a ‘“‘descen- 
der’’. And in measuring for 
pointage, it is necessary to take 
into consideration both ascenders 
and descenders. 


It must not be supposed for a 
moment that there are 72 differ- 
ent sizes of type to the inch. 
Nothing of the sort. In ordinary 
commercial use we find 6 point, 
which is so small that it is not 
even used by newspapers for usual 
body text, 7 and 8 point regular 
newspaper body sizes, 10 point, 
12 point, 14 point, 18 point, 24 
point, 30 point, 36 point, 42 point, 
48 point, 60 point, and 72 point. 
There is a two inch size known as 
120 point but it is rarely used and 


_ practically never in motion picture 


advertising. 
( 


| Specimen Books | 


In preparing the best possible 


ads, the layout must contain size 


specifications for all copy. But 
the advertiser does not have to 
guess in designating either his 
type faces or sizes. Every printer 
or newspaper has a_ specimen 


with typography and still maintain 


Run around is oftefr neces- 
j Sary, frequently interesting, and 
usually attention arresting. It 
| should be remembered, how ever, 
that it makes for jumpy read , Ing. 
Avoid too much of it. 


Too narrow a 
column is almost 
as bad as -too 
wide a column— 
the eye simply is 
not used to it. 
When words are 


ficulty in justifi- 
Cation of linotype 
slug because of 
necessity of di- 
viding words, 
adding thus the 
Ps d difficulty of word 

long there is dif- or letter spacing. 


UPPER CASE TYPE IS FOR- 
BIDDING, WHEN USED TO ANY 
GREAT DEGREE, ESPECIALLY | 
IN A CERIPHED FONT. CAPI- 
TALLETTERS STICK TO THEIR 
UPPER AND LOWER LINES, 
AND ARE NOT NATURALLY 
} UNITED INTO WORDS. OUR 
EYES BECOME ACCUSTOMED 
_UNITED INTO WORDS. 


Ornate type styles habe their places 
| for decorative purposes but thep are Ddif- 
ficult to read because of their form and 
| o€ theic general unfamiliarity to the 
“veabder. Gise them sparingly. 


The pitfalls the unwary advertiser may fall into are fully 
illustrated in the chart below. Only an expert can do tricks 
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book of type, borders, stock de- 
signs, etc. To work properly it is 
necessary to use that book at 
every occasion, r 

Below are printed several speci- 
men sizes of bodoni bold. 


This is 12 point. 
This is 18 point. 


@ ee. @a 
This is 24 point 
This is 36 

Let us look back for a moment. 
We know now that there are dif- 
ferent kinds of type, that these 
types are measured by points in a 
system based on 72 points to the 
inch, and that in all layout work 


it is advisable to specify all type 
by name, weight and size number. 


Unit of Width 


But we do not know how the 
compositor measures width, Or- 
dinarily he does not use inches, 
expressing his width instead by a 
unit called the PICA. If you use 
inches to him he will only convert 
the figure to picas. 

There is only one thing to re- 
member about picas. There are 
six picas to the inch. -The aver- 
age newspaper column is 12 or 
13 picas wide or about two inches 
wide. Every newspaper has pica 
and inch rulers which are given 
to advertisers. 

There is one other unit that is 
used. In talking of the depth of 
an ad, you will hear the composi- 
tor or the advertising salesman 
talk of so many and so many lines. 
There are 14 agate-lines to the 
inch. An ad one column wide 
and three inches deep would be 
am -ad Ot 73; x, 14 "or .49,- lines: 
Whenever rates are charged by 
the line, it means agate-line of 
which there are always 14 to the 
inch, 

Now, why is it necessary for 
the buyer of advertising to know 
all this? Let us take a situation 
that may arise again and again, 


“ Accuracy Important 


You have only a short time in 
which to-draw up and place your 
ad with the newspaper before the 
deadline or newspaper time limit 
is reached. If you prepare an ad 
that will require only slight cor- 
rection on the proof, you may be 
able to make the first edition. 


both by Benj. Sherbow. 


Square, New York City. 


Farrar. 


advertisers’ viewpoint. 
to the mechanics of printing, 


and Company, New York City. 


typography. 


advertising make-up. 


circulating library for books 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


For additional information, refer to the books listed below. 
“Making Type Work,’ “Effective Type-use for Advertising’ — 


These books are simple, non-technical explanations of how to 
obtain good-looking, readable type display in ads. 
published by the author, who can be reached at 


“Types and Type Faces’’—by ©. Maxwell Tregurtha. 

Contains detailed explanations, with diagrams and photographs 
of the printer’s equipment, ways of measuring type in layout 
work, examples of good and poor type faces. 
up to date but is very servicable. 
and Sons, 2 West 45 St., New York City, 


“Typography of Advertisements That Pay”—by Gilbert P. 


A rather thorough treatment of the entire subject from the 
Not much attention, however, is paid 


the principles expressed still apply. 


Most books on advertising have a chapter or two devoted to 
They are worth consulting, if one has some 
knowledge of type faces, for the basic principles to be used in 


The books listed above contain information of value. 
tunately none of them deal with motion picture advertising in 
particular but with all advertising in general. 


Practically every one contains a chapter devoted to typography. 


They are 
50 Union 


It is not quite 
Published by Isaac -Pitman 


Although published in 1917, 
Published by D. Appleton 


Unfor- 


Try your local 
on advertising and printing. 


You are anxious therefore, to wall 20 feet by 6 feet? . It would 
make your layout as nearly fool-| be a cinch, if you knew the width 


proof as possible. 

In an ad two columns wide and 
six inches deep, you must run a 
picture, the title of your feature 
and the names of your stars and 
a good bit of selling copy. If you 
prepare too much, or if you speci- 
fy too large sizes, all of your ad 
will not fit into the space at your 
disposal—-and you haven’t much 
time to make the corrections you 
might wish to. Obviously, if you 
could estimate the space your copy 
at a certain and cheaper size 
would fill, your problem would be 
solved. It is necessary and cheap- 
er then for the advertiser to know 
how to measure exactly the num- 
ber of words in a certain type of 
a certain size that will fit into a 
given space. 


| Filling the Space 


Does that sound too compli- 
cated? Let us take a similar 
situation outside the field of print- 
ing. Suppose you had a strip of 
back yard twenty feet wide. You 
wished to build a brick fence 
across it 6 feet high, How would 
you determine the number of 
bricks you would need for that 


jand height of the bricks you 


would use. 

Unfortunately, it is impossible 
to lay down a simple rule or two 
for measuring the letters of type 
that would fit into a space. The 
sizes of all types vary, there are 
condensed types and extended 
types, there are types built to one 
proportion and types built to 
another. Each case is an individ- 
ual problem. 

But the need for this informa- 
tion has been so great that charts 
have been prepared giving the 
number of characters within a 
pica space for almost any type 
face. The chart for Bodoni Bold 
is reproduced below. It tells the 
number of letters in a certain size 
type that would fill a space of 10, 


2 


12, ete., picas. 

There are similar charts for 
Caslon, Garamond, and other faces. 
Here is how the chart would be 
used, 


| Selecting Size 


You must put into a space 10 
picas widé by two inches high 
copy containing 230 letters, spaces 
between words, and punctuation 
marks. What size of Bodoni Bold 
type must be used to enable us to 
get that number of letters within 
that space in the most readable 


type? 


We decide that 12 point type 
would be a sufficiently readable 
type for our purpose. First; how 
many lines of 12 point will fit 
into two inches? We divide 72 by 
12 the size of our type, and get 
6 lines to an inch, 12. lines for the 
two inches. Next, how many char- 
arcters of 12 point will get on a 
line 10 picas wide? We refer to 
our chart. Running down the 10 
pica column, we stop at 12 point. 
There are 22 letters to a 10 pica 
line, the chart tells us. That 
means 22 (the letters on a line) 
times 12 (the number of lines) 
equals 264 characters for the total 
copy. We have 230. Making al- 
lowances for error and short lines 
at the end of paragraphs, we have 
the ideal type face as far as fit 
is concerned. 


| Easy Counting | 


All this calculation takes about 
as little time as reading about it 
does. The toughest part of the 
assignment seems to be counting 
the number of letters in a bit of 
copy. But even that is simple if 
you adjust your typewriter car- 
riage so that you know the aver- 
age number of letters to a line. 
You might: even set your machine 
so that the same number of char- 
acters will be in a typewritten line 
as are in a type set line. 

The fact may be brought forth 
that some advertising men deter- 
mine their layout, type faces and 
sizes, and illustrations before they 


(Continued on Page Ten) 


Size of type 1 10 12 
‘6 point 3.6 36 43 
10 a 2.4 24 29 
12 nS 2.2 22, 26 
14 ss 2 20 24 
18 . 1.55 16 19 
24 ss 1.25 3 15 
30 Sse 1 ‘11 13 
36 c AN) 9 11 


BEWARE OF THESE DEFECTS! 


the full effectiveness of 


Underlining is another device which slows 
up the reader. Slowing him is both an ad- 
vantage and disadvantage, perhaps, but it 


would be wisest not to wager too much on 
—— wager too much on 


its advantages for very much copy. 


Ragged right edges annoy readers 
because they are not used to 
them. The printer ‘justified the 
type for him. 


Ttalic. type has a grace and beauty that 
makes it especially useful for certain pur- 
poses, but like bold face, illustrated above, 
at ts easy to tire the reader of it, especially 
in the sizes which are smaller than the 
main body of. type used on the page. The 
ttalicizing of just @ few words, rather than. 
whole. paragraphs -is best practice. 


Typewriter type which is 
spaced evenly, letter by 
letter, as opposed to 
printer's type, while not 
unfamiliar, should not 
be overused. 


the advertisement as the carrier of a message that is to‘be 
read) and understood. Read each of the examples below 
carefully and mark them on your list of typographic don’ts. 
The chart is reproduced from the March issue of the Print- 


Too small, too solid, not enough leading. Have 
mercy on the eyes of the reader. ‘There may be 
cases when small type is necessary, but a sacri- 
fice in legibility will have to be paid for. This 
paragraph is set in five point, solid Roman lower 
’ case. The column is too wide for such small 
type. One and a half to two alphabets wide is 
enough; otherwise the eyes has difficulty making 
the line jump. 


ERETERERT 


A border can lessen the ; 


ZR 

NX 

e visibility of the copy, espe- ¥e 
cially when it has many Na 

BA ve 


fancy lines which stop the 
eye while reading. 

White on black, or reverse, while 
i like many of the styles treated here, 
has attention and novelty values, is 


hard to read, especially when the. 
letters are small. 


Graduated size type is 


intriguing and lures the reader 


into a paragraph sometimes, but if 
there is much of it, the effect is very tiring. 


Bold face cannot be recommended 
for masses of copy, though impor- 
tant indeed for heads, and other 
emphasis needs. The careful layout 
man uses it for contrasts, but uses 
it sparingly. 


See the. paragraph marks. {(They 
color the copy. Sometimes. too much. 
{They tire the eye: Too many of 
them are bad. {[Do not spot in too 
many type ornaments. {Be easy on 
your reader. {[Be easy on his eyes. 


__ Angle copy of any kind, 5 
like this or like the ak ho 
‘corner coupon, while it a°@< 
Pe: its uses, should 
e indulged in guard- .¢ 
edly. so 


Width in picas 


ie ibs 1s at 


50 57 64 78 79 
34 39 44 aR es 
S084 BO. 4d 
28 ge ae) 40 de 
29. 85 28 31 34 
18 20 52788 25 28 
15 17 19°22 “oe 
13 {oR AT 1g xe 380 


ers’ Ink Monthly, a publication which, like its companion 
Printers’ Ink Weekly, contains much that is of value to the 
advertiser of motion pictures. 


pay deviation (rom the righé ang/, 
ot from the accustomed style to which 


the scader i$ ®aturally acCéstomed 


poke, nord 64d rng 


ALL emphasis is no emphasis. 
SIMPLICITY. Simplicity. Simplicity. 
When the eyes get TIRED the pros- 
pect stops reading. KEEP THE 
READER READING. Do not tire 
him out. -Make it easy for him. 


1930 no 

fun 
to read such 
mixed up 


copy 


oh, my eyes 
oh, my.eyes 
oh, my eyes 
shoot the lay- 
out man in the 
eye if he mixes 
patches like this 


often. 
_ Perhaps he is only playing 4 joke on his 
reader, or testing his -sense of humor. 


f 
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SELLING “THE BAD ONE” 


By BRUCE GALLUP 
Advertising Director, United Artists 
(Not For Publication) 


Stars. Story. Entertainment value. Were ‘The Bad One”’ note- 
worthy in only one of these particulars, it would be a big picture. 
The biggest stars, a corking good yarn and drama and comedy right 
down Mr. and Mrs. Public’s alley—it clicks on all three counts, The 
majestic sweep of ‘“‘What Price Glory?’”’ the uproarious fun of “The 
Cock-Eyed World,’ and the rugged drama of “Condemned!” com- 
bined, give you ‘“‘The Bad One,” 

Dolores Del Rio and Edmund Lowe! There’s no more glamorous 
or appealing pair in ali filmdom. Audiences still talk about their 
vivid team-work in ‘“‘What Price Glory?” Apart ever since that pro- 
duction, both players are today at the top-most heights of film fame. 
Together their drawing power is unequalled. ‘The Bad One,” shows 
off both of them at their best. De Rio’s long suit is alluring, ‘“‘sexy” 
roles. ‘ As Lita, the dancing siren in ‘‘The Bad One,’”’ she has a part 
that fits her to a ‘“‘T.’”’ Edmund Lowe makes a great teammate to 
Miss Del Rio. Always the great lover, Lowe plays a devil-may-care 
heart-breaker of the seas. Lowe, by virtue of the talkers is today 
one of the biggest stars in pictures. ‘‘The Cock-Hyed World,” ‘In 


Old Arizona” and ‘‘This Thing Called Love,’ have added to his popu- | 


larity a hundred-fold. 

As entertainment “The Bad One” has everything your patrons 
want. Romance, excitement, conflicts, thrills, suspense, humor, 
pathos—it includes them all. The atmosphere of the story is colorful 
and captivating. Dolores Del Rio plays a rollicking flirt, who reigns 
supreme as the dancing favorite of a waterfront cafe in Marseilles. 
Immune from love, she makes overtures to all the men customers of 
the resort and induces them to squander away their money on wines 
and liquors. She practices her wiles on one man too many, for in 
Jerry Flanagan, the part played by Edmund Lowe, she has come face 
to face with the Don Juan of the merchant marine, With a girl in 
every port, Jerry, the world’s greatest ‘“‘soft-soap”’ artist, finds his 
love where he chooses. The mad, tempestuous courtship of these 
two gives the talking screen a love story that’s all box-office. | 

Along with romance and merriment “The Bad One” has pulsating 
drama—drama that permits you to tie-up with one of the biggest 
news events of recent times. In the climactic sequences of the pic- 
ture there is a jail break akin to the Colorado and Auburn revolts. 
There’s a strange fascination of these outbreaks that has eaught 
popular fancy. Play up this selling angle in addition to the regular 
ones. 

George Fitzmaurice, ace director, piloted “The Bad One’’ and Wil- 
liam Cameron Menzies, art director for ‘‘The Thief of Bagdad’ and 
‘Puttin’ on the Ritz’ did the settings. The names of these men stand 
for production value plus. 

The supporting cast, in another picture, might be the starring 

east. It includes Don Alvarado, Mitchell Lewis, Victor Potel, Ralph 
Lewis, George Fawcett, Yola d’Avril, Harry Stubbs, Ullrich Haupt, 
Adrienne d’Ambricourt, John St. Polis, and Henry Kolker. These 
actors are well known to movie audiences as featured players. Many 
of them have been starred individually. 

AD. COPY: 

“The greatest romance to come to the screen. A fascinating, 
scintillating, all-talking drama of a modern Circe and a great lover 
of the seas. Alive with human interest! Asparkle with rollicking 
humor! 

“A picture for all adventurers. There’s zest to life when you 
can enjoy entertainment such as is offered in this glorious romantic 
drama starring two of the sereen’s most colorful love champions. 
With Dolores Del Rio as a roguish coquette who laughed at the 
amours of all men and Edmund Lowe who taught this madcap heart- 
breaker that even she had a heart. The matchless lovers of ‘What 
Price Glory?’ are together again in the screen’s most colorful talking 

icture, : 
< “Vour favorite screen lovers at their best. These two great film 
stars rise to new peaks of artistry in a vibrant tale of coquetry, humor 
and sacrifice. From a harmless flirtation springs great love to redeem 
man and maid, 

“He believed in freedom of the ‘‘seize,” had a girl in every port, 
loved when and where he liked but that was before Lita tossed him 
a few gay harmless smiles or so. Lita knew men and Jerry knew 
women but they had a hectic struggle knowing each other.” 

Additional copy angles are contained in the press book. | 

The theme of ‘“‘The Bad One’’ offers you an opportunity to effect 
many newspaper tie-ups. Conduct contests to find the best dancer 
of the Dolores Del Rio tango. Offer prizes for the most interesting 
accounts of local romances; the best recipes for winning a courtship; 

Make use of the photoplay 
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the best description of the ideal mate. 


novelization, the newspaper serial 


and your press book. - 


“The Bad One’ as it stands is as big a drawing card as you can 


“have. Backed by an up-and-at’em 
whizzing upward to a record high. 


TYPOGRAPHY IS 
ADVERTISING AID 


(Continued from Page Nine) 


prepare any copy. They are then 
governed by the space at their 
disposal and never prepare too 
much copy. : en 

The question of how to prepare 
a complete ad cannot be taken up 
here. Probably the most effective 
advertiser considers the problem 
of layout the most important in 
display advertising. He will work 
from space to copy but he, more 
than any one else, will have to 
know how to compute the num- 
ber of letters he can use. Whether 
you prepare your copy first or last, 


you should know the information ; 


outlined in the preceding para- 
graphs. — 

At one time all calculation was 
done by the number of words to 
a line. But since the size of. 

. words in different styles of copy 
vary so, even the law of averages 
falls down and computations are 
not exact. The character method 


campaign it will send your receipts 


should be used rather than the 
word system. 

The chart which we reproduced 
came from the pamphlet on Copy- 
Fitting issued by the Mergen- 
thaler ‘Linotype Company of 
Brooklyn, New York. This pam- 
phlet plus a valuable Layout Kit 
(which consists of type and border 
material) can be obtained from 
the above mentioned company for 
a very small charge. It is indis- 
pensable to the careful, accurate, 
advertising man. 


Before ending this discussion 
on the elements of typography it 
might be well to suggest what 
tools the average advertiser needs. 
He must have a ruler marked off 
into inches, picas, agate lines, and 
if possible, point measures. He 
must have samples of the type 
faces available at his printer. He 
should have the proper informa- 
tion . for accurate copy-fitting. 
And of course all accessories like 
pencils, paper, erasers, and such. 
What might prove especially help- 
ful is the ‘‘New York Times Type 
and Layout Book’’ which-.can be 
purchased from that newspaper at 
a nominal price. 


? ' 


DULUTH FULLY 
EXPLOITED 


With the thought that next 
year will mark the tenth anniver- 
sary of the Lyceum, Duluth, Man- 
ager Morris Rosenthal and Pub- 
licity Director EK. Seibel made the 

n in th anniver- 


sary, falling in 

_|May, one to be 

To Encourage | emembered. Re- 
you to do alent is that it 
Papanee like will be easy to 
this, we have}rujy eapitalize 


been running 
YOUR THEA- 


on these events, 
which heretofore 
had meant little 
more than a 
phrase in ads. 
As the Mayor 
of Duluth who 
dedicated house 
at opening was 
still in office, he started off the 
Birthday celebration on Monday 
night by cutting a huge cake, in- 
to which $50 in gold and silver 
had been baked. Stories and pic- 
tures made all papers. 
Newspaper which runs a kid’s 
birthday column was tied-in, and 
a children’s birthday party was 
good for pictures and stories for 
ten days. ; 
Detailed account of campaign 
follows: 5 
Special trailers announcing an- 
niversary ran in all Publix thea- 
tres. Souvenir programs, week in 
advance, announced program and 
special daily events; distributed 
by cooperating merchants and 
stuffed in all Sunday papers at 
news-stands. 


TRE’S ANNI- 
VERSARY 
DATE — two 
weeks in ad-. 
vance. 


Special lobby trim, with florist- 


donating decorations and keeping 
display fresh. Box-office covered 
to represent birthday cake. Huge 
candles. on “street. Postal Tele- 
graph display in lobby. Display 
of gifts in lobby for week in ad- 
vance. Display of congratulatory 


| wires from Mayor, civic organiza- 


tions, merchants and Paramount 
stars. 

Tie-up with men’s store on Ban- 
croft contest; tuxedo promoted as 
prize. Tie-up with newspaper 
birthday club, recounted above. 
Tie-up with bakery donating cake; 
heralds used as stuffers by stores 
bakery services; cake displayed 


in prominent downtown window | 


week in advance. Window dis- 
plays in candy stores on candy to 
be given away. Photographer’s 
window on autographed Bancroft 
photos to be given away, Jumbo 
wires in Postal windows. Candle- 
burning contest in department 
store window. All napkins and 
paper bags in 5 and 10c stores, 
restaurants, groceries, lunch coun- 
ters, ete., rubber stamped. Anni- 
versary special dishes in restaur- 
ants.. Boards in all downtown 
hotels. 

Daily features at theatre were, 
on Monday, 150-pound cake con- 
taining $50 cut by Mayor and dis- 
tributed to patrons. Tuesday, box 
of candy given to each of first 500 
women attending matinee. Wed- 
nesday, fresh cut rose to each of 
first 400 women. Thursday, auto- 
graphed photo of Bancroft to first 
500 women. ‘Friday, bottle of 
ginger ale to each woman attend- 
ing, entire day. 

All gifts were promoted by 
Rosenthal and Seibel. General 
Outdoors donated a quarter-show- 
ing of boards, which were posted 
with anniversary paper. Special 
stories were planted in all papers; 
special ads were made up on daily 
features of anniversary party. 

Only cost to theatre for above, 
with exception of paper and paid 
newspaper ads, was $20 included 
in birthday cake. : 


Bakery Names Bread 
For Photoplay ‘Honey’ 


Bakery in Kearney, Nebr., in- 
troduced a new loaf of bread, 
called ‘‘Honey,’’ in a tie-up ar- 
ranged by Manager EH. Forester of 
the World on that picture. Bakery 
bought and wrapped 7,000 heralds 
in loaves sold; each herald bore 
one letter from the picture title, 
with passes to those assembling a 
complete set. “Y’’ was control 


letter, with only 100 issued. 
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SHORT REVIEWS OF SHORT FEATURES § 


By LOUIS NOTARIUS 
Publix Theatres Booking Department 


VITAPHONE 


1014 Mr. and Mrs. Jack Norworth in ‘“‘The Nagger.”’ (9 min.) 
* Domestic comedy between husband and wife in which a nagging 


spouse drives her husband frantic by accusing him of an affair — F 


with another woman. There are a lot of laughs in this subject 
which was viewed at the Hollywood Theatre, New York City, 
and received a good audience reaction. Consists of smart patter 
and clever wise cracks which are flung back and forth by the 
jealous wife and the disgusted husband. A good comedy. 

3900 SHE WHO GETS SLAPPED with Tom Dugan. (9 min.) 


Another domestic comedy. ‘Tom Dugan is funny as a husband — : 


who is afraid of his wife. He pays $50 for lessons in how to 
dominate her but at the last minute the tables are turned and 

j he remains the henpecked husband. The finish is somewhat a 
surprise and will create laughs. It is fast moving and will prove 
good entertainment. / 

3873 John T. Murray and Vivien Oakland in a comedy entitled ‘‘Who 
Pays?” (10 min.) These two vaudevillians were seen in shorts 
entitled——‘‘Satires’’ and ‘‘Hall of Injustice,’ both of which went 
over. ‘‘Who Pays” is more or less of a sophisticated comedy, 2ud, 
while it will not create hilarious laughter, will hold the interest. 
Tells the story of a husband who finds fault with his wife for 
spending too much money on her clothes, when she suddenly 
confronts. him with a bill for stockings which she did not buy 
and which turn out to be a purchase by himself for a sweetheart. 
The comedy as a whole is fairly amusing only. 

3942-3 RENO OR BUST (916 min.) with Franklin Pangborn and 
Bernice Elliott. This is a two reel satire or Reno and the Ameri- 
can divorce exchange. It portrays the attempt at collusion of a 
henpecked husband and a divorce mad wife. The thing winds 
up by the couple remaining married as usual. It was directed by 
Howard Bretherton from a story by Anne Morrison and Viola 
Brothers Shore. Consider this only fairly amusing. 

3972 PAPER HANGING with Johnny Arthur. (9% min.) One of 
those old slap-stick, knock-about comedies in which an economical 
husband attempts a saving by doing his own paper hanging. This 
is accompanied with splashing of paint, slipping over the floor, 
pasting up the entrances with wall paper, etc. It was directed 

by Carter De Haven and the movie star is supported by a half 
dozen other players. Slap stick comedy that will get laughs from 
the average audiences. 
UNITED ARTISTS 

SECOND HUNGARIAN RHAPSODY (10 min.) A rendition of Liszt’s 
famous rhapsody, with the orchestra off screen throughout the 
entire reel. The theme which inspired the music is a love story 
which is portrayed on the screen silently with musical accompani- 
ment. Not nearly as effective as the playing of this masterpiece 
with the orchestra on the screen. However, 
‘opening number in the better houses. 

THE WIZARD'S APPRENTICE (9 min.) This is another overture 

. which makes use of symbolism which will fail to be understood 
by mass audiences. Here again we find the orchestra off screen 
with the theme portrayed by means of living characters. It tells 
the story of a wizard’s apprentice who mimics his master and in 
doing so starts a flow of rushing waters which he cannot stop 
and which requires the calling in of the wizard to cheek them. 
It is well done but the music is not for mass audiences, but rather 
for the intellectual. Have my doubts as to its box office appeal. 

CAPITOL ‘ 

HELLO SUNSHINE (18 Min.) Another kiddie subject which dis- 

‘plays the talent of a group of precocious children who are ably 
directed by Miss Dallas Fitzgerald. Contains clever dancing and 
singing of little tots who will undoubtely appeal to both young 
and old: Consider it a good novelty which will amuse and in- 

* terest the average movie fan. 


Mr. Chatkin Tells 
Students About: | 
Opportunity 


the resultant scrutiny for capable 
manpower to supervise these ac- 


Mr. Chatkin said that the /divi- 
dends accrued by Publix in the 


showmen, more than paid for the 
expenditures involved in the up- 
keep of the training sessions. 

In concluding Mr. °Chatkin 


quisitions. se) 


form of efficient and intelligent 


An inspiring message by Mr. 
David J. Chatkin, in line with the 
“Promotion Within Ranks” policy, 
was delivered during the intensive 
advertising course now being un- 
dertaken by the students at the 
eighth session of the Managers’ 
Training School. 

After questioning the men as to 
their. previous assignments and 
experience in the theatre business, 
Mr. Chatkin, in an impromptu 
speech, reiterated what Mr. John 
F. Barry impressed upon the stu- 
dents in an introductory talk at 
the beginning of the term, remind- 
ing them of the obligations they 
owe themselves and Publix, in car- 
rying away and effectively apply- 
ing, the vast knowledge of success- 
ful theatre operation and show- 
manship to be gained during the 
brief but productive three months- 
course. 

“‘Ag an indication of the fruitful 
results of this school,’? declared 
Mr. Chatkin, ‘‘many graduates of 
former sessions are now holding 
important positions in our organ- 
ization. All of those men had the 
same urge to succeed as you have. 
By striving to attain that goal,” 
continued Mr. Chatkin, ‘“‘perse- 
verance should be uppermost in 
your minds. You men are really 
taking a short cut to important 
positions, what with the constant. 
expansion now being effected and 


stressed the fact that a good job 
comes to the surface more rapidly 
than a poor one and there is no 
manager, whether he be in Nacog- 
doches or New York, who is not 
being scrutinized in the Home 
Office. Also, opportunity for stu- 
dents at the Managers’ Training 


‘School, starts with the conclusion 


of the course. 


DAIGLER GAINS 
NEW PROMOTION 


Promotion of H. E. Daigler, 
formerly City Manager in St. Paul, 
to post of District Manager super- 
vising Minneapolis and St. Paul 
theatres, has been announced by 
Mr. D. J. Chatkin. Announcement 


of new assignment of H. A. Smith,. 


whom Daigler succeeds, is forth- 
coming. f 
Daigler is replaced as St. Paul 
City Manager by Joseph Rosen- 
field, formerly manager of the St. 
Paul Paramount, and EH. A. Furni 


is transferred from the Astor, Min- | 


neapolis, to the Paramount, as 
manager. 

G. F. Spaeth succeeds Furni at 
the Astor, and George R. Brown 
has been promoted from the assist- 
ant managership of the Lyric, Du- 
luth, to managership of the 
Strand, Duluth, Spaeth’s former 


assignment. : 


* 


will get by as an. 


‘to 


x 
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LAPORTE HOLDS 
3 DISTRICT 
MEETINGS 


_ Final week of the District Man- 
agers’ Session was marked by 
three meetings with Dr. N. M. La- 


‘porte, in which every phase of 


sound reproduction was discussed. 
Much of the matter on which Dr. 
Laporte spoke will be included in 
his future articles in Publix Opin- 
ion, and in a sound manual now 
being prepared. 


In successive sessions, Dr. La- 
porte discussed the nature of 
sound, principles of . acoustics, 
sound distribution and horn point- 
ing, volume control, maintenance 


of equipment, and sound defects 


which are remediable locally. 


Among points on which district 
managers should satisfy them- 
selves in theatres under their su- 
pervision, Dr. Laporte listed the 
following: 


Are sound checkers good judges 
of volume? Is sound equipment 
clean, particularly the 1-A sound 
head, the 49-A amplifier, and the 
fader? Have tubes been changed 
recently? Are batteries up to the 
prescribed standard? - Are excit- 
ing lamps in good shape—fila- 
ments straight and glass. clean? 
Are all horn receivers delivering 
equally? Is a constant projection 
speed of 90 ft. per minute being 
maintained? 


Sound engineers in the field, Dr. 
Laporte said, are constantly en- 
countering ‘inventions’ designed 
improve sound reproduction 
and projection in individual 
theatres. No foreign attachments 


should be made on equipment, he 


said, unless they have been ap- 
proved by the sound department 
in the home office. It is not only 
doubtful whether any of these at- 
tachments really improve repro- 
duction, but also a violation of our 
contracts with EH. R. P. I. to use 
them without authorization, which 


can be procured only through the 


home office, 


“Tf any attachments developed 
in the field are good,’’ Dr. Laporte 
stated, “we want to use them 
everywhere. 
we don’t want to use them any- 
where. For this reason we ask 
that they be sent to the home of- 
fice for testing.”’ 


PLANE BALLYHOO 


Balloons dropped from an air- 
plane by Manager P. F. Schwie of 
the Garrick, Duluth, Minn., ex- 
ploiting ‘‘Young Hagles,’’ carried 
passes and slips entitling finders 
to receive prizes donated by co- 
operating merchants. Merchants 
went for a co-op newspaper page. 
Tie-up with boys’ air club pro- 


cured 30 model plans for a dis-. 
\ 


play. 
COUNTY FAIR PLUG 


A more than satisfactory Philco 
tie-up is reported by Manager R. 
C. Speece of the Arcade, West 
Palm Beach. The two booths of 
the Phileo dealer at the Palm 
Beach County Fair were practical- 
ly given over to “The Vagabond 
King.” A radio was given away 
on chances distributed at the Fair 
and deposited inside the theatre. 


NO KEYS 


Manager Jerome Zigmond of the 
Avalon Theatre, Grand Junction, 
Colo., found it profitable to work 
his ‘‘Locked Door’ exploitation 
without the use of keys. A com- 
bination lock on the door of a safe 
in the lobby was used instead. 
Various articles that were promot- 
ed were given away to successful 
aspirants. i 


INSTITUTIONAL 


A story on the promotion of 
G. E. Harper, assistant manager 
of the Majestic to the manager’s 
position of the Grand Theatre, 
Greenville, Miss., broke into the 
Jackson papers together with a 


‘discussion of Publix manpower 


policy. Excellent institutional 


stuff, 


If they are no good, | 


Etiquette Booklet for 


: Organist Popularized 
‘Such Men Are Dangerous’ Bank Donates 200 re aie Canipsion 


Among the many novel exploi- 
tation stunts used by Manager 
Ralph Phillips of the State Thea- 
tre, Chattanooga, Tenn., in cam- 
paigning “Such Men Are Danger- 
ous,’’ was an etiquette throwaway 
of which 5,000 were put out 
through merchants and personal 
distribution, — 

Seven pertinent questions, head- 
ed “Is it correct?” and asking the 
correct thing to do under certain 
eircumstances, were contained in 
the throwaway and Phillips re- 
ports that these questions caused 
more word of mouth advance pub- 
licity than anything he has tried 
in months. 


SPRING TRADE WEEK 


Manager George D. Irwin of 
the Paramount, Brainerd, Minn., 
carried agitation for a “Spring 
Trade Week” in Brainerd: to a suc- 
cessful conclusion, with the the- 
atre receiving credit for the idea. 
All newspaper stories played up 
the attractions which. Irwin had 
booked to stimulate suburban and 
rural trade, 


: Publix announces the acquisi- 
tion of the Riviera Theatre, North 
Tonawanda, New York. 


Safety Deposit 
Boxes in Tie-Up 


The Paramount theatre, Whea- 
ton, Illinois, had an effective, yet 
inexpensive campaign for “Street 
of Chance,” which included a stunt 
applicable to a number of current 
pictures. 


In keeping with the idea of the 
picture, Brown suggested to one 
of the local banks that they “‘give’’ 
away two hundred safety deposit 
box spaces to winners of a contest 
he was going to conduct at the 
Paramount 
“Street of Chance.” 

The bank agreed, and one hun- 
dred boxes were awarded to hold- 
ers of winning numbers at the 
theater each night during the en- 
gagement. Besides giving the 
spaces, the bank put in a window 
display and paid for a large news- 
paper advertisement describing 
the tie-up. 

According to Brown, there was 
much interest in the contest and 
comment was general, which state- 
ments are borne out by the fact 
that the picture had an excellent 


attendance. 


in connection with) 


Activity of the Brooklyn Para- 
mount publicity staff, under Mau- 
rice Bergman, in popularizing Earl 
Abel, new organist, included dis- 
tribution of 2,000 heralds at a 
Post Office Employees Benefit Ball, 
at which Abel made a personal ap- 
pearance. Heralds were song 
sheets bearing his picture, — 

Abel has written a song tying 
in the naval cruiser Brooklyn, in 
a tie-up with the Brooklyn Times. 
Chamber of Commerce is being 
contacted on naming Abel official 
Brooklyn song leader, and a con- 
test for selection of a Brooklyn 
theme song. 


DEAF PARTIES 


The Kansas City League for the 
Hard of Hearing arranges theatre 
parties for its members at the 
Royal Theatre, which has a num- 
ber of seats equipped with ear 
pieces. \ 


CLASSIFIED CONTES 


Song hits scattered among 
classified ads formed a basis for 
the contest Manager Carlos Frias 


of the Ellanay, El Paso, used on 


“Happy Days.” 


SEZ “FITZ” — AND WE BLUSH! 


This is a page reproduced from the “Marquee,” a | are some of our virtues. If you don’t believe it—if 


publication for the New England 


Division. It lists 


you can disprove it—tell us our failings and we'll see 


what, in the opinion of our esteemed contemporary, | if we can’t do better! “That's a fair offer,” say we. 
porary, : y 


Believes ‘‘Publix Opinion” 
Greatest Publication of Kind 


THE MARQUEE 


to do the. thing never done before! 
Somehow he accomplishes the im- 
possible! .The prizes in life—the -pro- 
motions in business—all go to the 
resourceful man! 


Fitzgibbons Says Constitutes Means 
Of Education In Show Business 


a 


““T)YUBLIX OPINION™’ is, we believe 
the greatest publication of its 
kind ever issued in the intérests of any 
business. It is edited by one of the 
smartest writers in the entertainment 
publicizing field, with access to a 
wealth of ideas from the biggest, best 
organized army of thinking power that 
experienced executives have been able 
to assemble. 2 
Teems With Information 
Every issue of ‘Publix Opinion” 
teems with information, advice and 
helpful suggestion. So all-embracing ts 
its coverage that it constitutes a means 
of education in show business to all who 
will take advantage of the opportunity 
to make use of it. Every department 
and branch. of the tremendous in- 
dustry in which we are engaged ts 
treated so comprehensively that any- 
one who is able to read can understand 
what it’s all about. 


Read Back Numbers 

One cannot look through the bound 
volume, even casually, without finding 
something of interest and value applic- 
able to his present problem, whatever 
it may be in our business. In looking 
over.a few of the back numbers of the 
present volume, we found in the issue 
of March 14, on the back page alone, 
four articles of so great importance as 
to be well worth reading and studying 
repeatedly. 


Ideal District Manager 

These are: “You Have the Merchan- 
dise. Sell It!’ Mr. Katz's idea of an 
ideal district manager— ‘My idea of 
an ideal district manager is that fellow 
who can engender great fighting spirit 
in his men—a man who can make his 
managers understand that his com- 
pany’s obiigation to the public is 
great and that every employee of the 
company must have decency and charac- 
ter. 


Know Your Organization 

‘Know Your Organization,’’ under 
the head of which is. the following: 
‘Publix is made up of a splendid set of 
men—the best in the world. Each man 
is the best possible selection for the 
post he fills. In the heart of each man 
is fullest sympathy and willingness to 
understand the problems of his co- 
workers. There is no politics in Publix, 
and there is no oxher measuring-stick for 


} 
advancement other than merit. Merit, 
of course comprises numerous qualifi- 
cations among which are included 
capability, willingness, aptitude, abil- 
ity and desirability. If you are suff- 
ciently zealous to. really get to know 
the people whom you. find as your 
business associates, unquestidnably you 
will simultaneously discover that all 
of the necessary qualifications of merit 


‘are also present within yourself in great 


abundance—just as they are present in 
those about you. 


Coined by Mr. Katz 

The slogan, Know Your Organiza- 
tion, is asplendid one. It was coined by 
Mr. Katz, .and is probably the most 
valuable advice you have ever been 
offered in Paramount-Publix. Only. by 
the most complete knowledge ‘of the 
personnel, ideals and activities of our 


. associates in the organization can we 


hope to do a complete jab for it and 
hence for ourselves. In that slogan is 
the essence of our chances for progress 
in and with Paramount-Publix.”’ 


A Priceless Ingredient 

The fourth article, headed ““A Price- 
less Ingredient’’ comprises the opinions. 
of a master showman on what con- 
stitutes true showmanship. This master 
showman is none other than Emil E. 
Shauer, general director of the Para- 
mount Foreign Department. Published. 
first in Paramount Around the World, 
they were re-printad_ in ‘‘Publix Opin- 
ion’’, and they are well werth repetition 
here: Showmanship is made up of va- 
rious ingredients. “Effert, energy, en- 
thusiasm, knowledge of product, perse- 
verance, advertising ability—all these 
elements the intelligent showman needs 
to achieve success—to deliver the 
goods! 


Resourcefulness 

The crying néed right now is for that 
rarer element—that priceless ingredient 
—resourcefulness! The’ dictionary der 
fines this precious word as, ‘““Abound- 
ing in resources, fertile in expedients. , 
Ah! That's it! Fertile in expedients! 
The resourceful man is one who, when 
he cannot do a thing one way, does it 
another! The 
No one tells him how! He finds a way! 
He doesn’t quit! He forgets precedent— 
the old rules don’t fit the new con- 
ditions anyway! Somehow he hurdles 
the obstacle! Somehow he finds a way 


! 


point is—hé does -it! \ 


| 


The New Competition 
R. Perry Short in ‘‘The New Com- 


petition” says: “Back of every success- 
ful business stands the romantic figure 
of some resourceful man—who kept 
his hand on the present and his eye on 
the future."’ On reading this our mind 
reverted to an incident of the recent con- 
vention. Those of us who heard John 
Balaban relate what Mr. Katz told him 


eighteen years ago, Regret hapa recast * 


f that speech is not available, for we 
would Tee to pass it.on. to you and 
give you the thrill ic gave every man 
in that convention hall. 


We hope that Ben Serkowich can pre- 


vail upon Bill Hollander to secure that 
story for Publix Opinion. 


It will make any man who has the 


capacity to formulate and carry out an 
original 
possibilities in this industry, where 
actual worth is recognized quickly, 
where sound ideas are vital, where men 
of character and honesty ate in demand 
and will zeceive fullest consideration 
when the many positions of responsti- 
bility are to be filled. ” 


lan realize the tremendous: 


Happiness in Your Job 
To those who are behind in this con- 


test, we will say: “Remember, it is 
the sense of achievement, of making 
good, of overcoming obstacles, which 
affords most happiness. Its fullest. ex- 
pression-can be found in your job. Look 
for it, that your efforts may be re- 
warded! By the outstanding and unusual 
activities recorded 1a Publix Opinion, 
your executives will have your efforts 
called to 
pass up this chance of getting valuable 
publitity for yourself. 
needed is your own desire and will for 
accomplishment. Send Publix Opinion 
every good.idea you get and your light 
will not be hidden under a bushel. 


their attention. Do not 


Alls-that 4s 


* Record of the speech 


in question Q ppears 
in 
/ssue of Publix 
pege d ; under headin 


Zhe March 14, 1930, 
Opinion, 


"Fahn Galaban Lauds 
Publix headers hip : 
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CARLILE TALKS 
ON RADIO 
"ACTIVITY 


Paramount Publix radio activi- 
ties and the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, Paramount affiliate, 
were discussed before the district. 
managers by John Carlile, Diree- 
tor of the Radio Department. 

The weekly Paramount Publix 
hour, Carlile said, is now broad- 
cast over seventy stations, the 
largest regular hook-up in the his- 
tory of radio. It has been ex- 
ceeded in the number of transmit- 
ters employed only by occasional 
hook-ups of all broadcasting sys- \ 
tems for addresses by men of great 
national importance. 

Intimate Advertising 

Excepting word-of-month, Gar- 
lile said, radio is the most intimate 
form of advertising possible, and 
consequently among the most ef- 
fective. He discussed the struc- 
ture of the Paramount Publix 
hour, and the accomplishments for 
which it strives. It is essentially 
institutional, he said, but also-di- 
rectly promotional from the stand- 
point of the theatres because of 
the regular plugs for outstanding 
pictures, presentation of players 
and pioneering of Paramount mu- 
sic. 

“Your most valuable tie-up,’ 
Carlile said, ‘“‘is between your lo- 
cal Columbia station and the local 
theatres, in connection with the 
Paramount Publix hour. The sta- 
tions will usually co-operate in — 
every way in making an announce- 
ment at the close of the hour. 
Some stations will make a charge 
for this announcement, but I 
would recommend that the nomi- 
nal sum they request be paid, so 
that all our theatres can fully cap- 
italize on the value of the national 


| 


hour.”’ 


Reason for Charge 

Reason for this charge in some 
instances, Carlile said, is that 
theatres often wish too lengthy 
announcements. A brief announce- 
ment, such as “Paramount on 
Parade,’ the Paramount picture 
which includes the tuneful num- 
bers you have just heard, will be 
shown at the Paramount Theatre 
in Omaha for one week, begin- 
ning, ete., will be included with- 
out charge in nine cases out of ten, 
he.said, He recommended consid- 
eration of radio in mapping out 
campaigns on all programs, stress- 
ing effects possible at low cost. 


Paramount Publix will be on 
the air fifty-two weeks a year, 
Carlile said. Activities will not be 
eurtailed during the summer; in 
fact, more stations are being added | 
to insure maximum coverage. In 
addition to the weekly commercial 
hour, several sustaining hours 
over the Columbia system will con- . 
tinue. These include the weekly 
organ broadcasts by Jesse Craw- 
ford, Mrs. Crawford and Paul 
Small, and the daily programs 
featuring Ann Leaf and Fred 
Feibel. 

Columbia Broadcasting System, 
Carlile said, now has more affli- 
ated stations than the next two 
net-works combined, 


PLUGS PARTIES 


_ Harry Marchand, manager of 
the Saenger, Mobile, has secured 
excellent results from a letter ad- 
dressed to members of graduat- 
ing classes in high schools of Mo- 
bile and adjacent towns. Letter 
suggested parties at the Saenger, 
and listed coming attractions. 


BEAUTY CHART 


Manager John McKenna of the 
Lyric Theatre, Jackson, Tenn., 
found it advantageous to use Bes- 
‘gie Love’s 1930 beauty form chart 


in advertising “They Learned 
About Women” playing a two-day 
engagement. : 


MINIATURE TOWN 


Miniature Swiss village pro- 
vided an interesting lobby display 
at the Tivoli, Chicago. George L. 
Brandt is manager. 
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_A. M. Borsrorp, Dr. Advertising 


SSELL it. 


YOU HAVE THE 
MERCHANDISE 
SELL IT! 


The Official Voice of Publix 


Vol. III 


Remember, always, that our first duty is to Paramo 
mum of effort, our most intelligent showmanship, 


caus they are our own product, but because 


“‘Leave no stone unturned to help Publix maintain 
the high standing it holds in the world of theatres.” 


Publix Opinion 


Published by and for the Press Representatives and Managers ef 
PUBLIX THEATRES CORPORATION 
SAM KATZ, President 


Benj. H. SERKOWICH, Editor 
Contents Strictly Confidential 
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KNOW ADVERTISING! 
; e 

“There is no greater thrill in life than in promoting men.” 

David J. Chatkin, made that statement at the last Chicago 
Convention. Those of us in Publix who know Mr. Chatkin 
and who have closely followed the operation of his depart- 
ment since he became its head know that the statement is not 
an idle one. For not only did he express a personal inclina- 
tion but he also provided a practical scheme whereby it might 
be put into effect. That scheme is Job Rotation. 

No matter how eager anyone may be to promote you, he 
can’t do it if you are not ready for it, or if you will be in- 
capable of successfully holding down the job to which you are 
raised. Therefore, Mr. Chatkin suggested Job Rotation. If 


every member of the theatre’s staff, by being changed from one 


job to another, learned how to capably fill every post from 
usher to theatre manager, and merchandising expert, the imma- 
ture candidate for promotion would entirely be eliminated. And 
remember, every time you have some one under you ready 
for promotion, that means YOU are ready for a move up too! 
Of all the auxiliary phases of running a theatre from the 
theatre manager’s viewpoint, Mr. Chatkin particularly sig- 
nalized the importance of advertising. We're in the theatre 
business, and business necessarily means selling. Of course, you 
must have the merchandise, and it must be in good condition and 
favorably presented, but, after all is said and done, the fundamen- 
tal and primary job of everyone connectéd with the theatre is to 
That is why Mr. Chatkin places so much importance on 
a basic knowledge of advertising. 
. “No matter how attractive your 
not bring in a crowd,” declared Mr. Chatkin. “A perfectly 
trained usher staff won’t fill empty seats. A personal appear- 
ance of Clara Bow won’t sell a single extra seat unless the peo- 
ple KNOW that-she is NOW appearing at THE theatre. It 
is only when all these things are properly SOLD to the public 
that the business comes pouring in. And Selling is Adver- 
tising. a 
“Nearly one-fourth of the entire yearly expenditures of the 
company goes to pay for advertising, in some form or another. 
This should indicate its importance in the theatre business. 
Every theatre manager should acquaint himself with the basic 
principles of this activity upon which the success of his busi- 
ness rests. I say most emphatically that he not only should 
but MUST do so if he is going to keep his place in the parade.” 


YOUR CONSCIENCE IS BOSS 


As a general practice, sloganeering falls short of its pur- 
pose because through some inexplicably perverse quirk in the 
makeup of humanity, emphasis usually falls on the articulation 
and not on the practice. The words, consequently, become trite 
and meaningless. Every once in a while, 
thought that is generally beneficial and applicable, occurs to 


theatre is, that alone will 


someone and we get such effective and inspiring lines as “Know 


39 
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Your Organization : 

Mr. Katz has just coined another one. 

“There is no boss in Publix except your own cofscience.” 

He is correct. If you let your conscience be your guide, 
you can’t go wrong. You are fully aware of what is expected 
of you in return for what you expect of your associates. Any- 
thing less than full performance of every obligation, whether at 
be on your part, or on the part of those associated with you, is 
irksome to the conscience of the individual who does not meas- 
ure up to the agreed standard. : 

Heed your conscience, in Publix, as in every other waking 
moment of your life, and you'll find that most of your obstacles 
and burdens will disappear. This is exactly what Mr. Katz 
means when he suggests as a slogan, “There Is No Boss In 
Publix Except Your Own Conscience.” 


however, an apt 


to 
they 


athe dy : 
Publix Theatres Corporation, Paramount Building, New York, Week of May 30th, 1930 


unt picture product, and that we must always dev 
the proper exploitation of Paramount pictures. Not alone be- 
represent the best product available to exhibitors everywhere. 


MERCHANDISE 
SELL If! 


YOU HAVE THE 
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ote our maxi- 


—SAM DEMBOW, Jr., Executive Vice President, Publix Theatres Corp. 


AD COSTS GOING 


UP, WARNS || 


BOTSFORD 


A warning note was sound- 
ed to the entire circuit by A. 
M. Botsford on the matter of 
ad costs which are steadily go- 
ing up. Expenditures on ad- 
vertising have increased in some 
houses from 5 to 6 percent of: 
the gross of former years to 
almost 15 and 16 percent, he 
said. ' 

“The trouble seems to be,’’ de- 
clared Mr. Botsford, ‘‘that theatre 
managers and advertising men do 
not sufficiently analyze all the po- 
tential possibilities of selling an 
attraction. This is particularly 
true in the smaller houses. There 
are plenty of small houses which 
ean roll up just as big a gross 
with small ads as with large ones, 
if their efforts are intelligently di- 
rected. 

‘Mere size of an ad alone 
will not sell a picture. The 
thing to do is to select the es- 
sentially appealing features of 
an attraction and to present 
them as concisely, alluringly 
and in as little space as pos- 
sible. This economy in adver- 
tising should especially be ef- 
fected in the smaller towns 
where, as Mr. Katz pointed out 
in his Boston speech, the dollar 
that is saved is the dollar that 
is made. 

“Don’t allow the’ pressure and 
enthusiasm of the present profit 
drive make you spend too much 
money on advertising. Remember 
that the eligibility for prizes and 
rewards is measured in NET re- 
sults and ‘nothing will cut down 
the final figures quicker than go- 
ing hay-wire on advertising.” 


Music Booths Installed 
In Nine More Theatres 


Music booth installations are 
completed in five Coast theatres, 
the Paramount Theatres in San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, 
Portland, and United Artists, Los 
Angeles, announces Mack Stark, 
music sales head. 

In addition, booths have been 
placed in the Paramount, United 
Artists and State, Detroit, and the 
newly-acquired State in Youngs- 
town. Special booths are under 
construction for the Michigan and 
Fisher, Detroit. ~ 
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NEW YORK 
PROGRAM 
PLOTS 


lit 


Week Beginning May 30th 


New York Paramount 
“True to the Navy’—Second Week 
Brooklyn Paramount 
. Prelude 
. Paramount News (10) 
. Organ Concert—Earl Abel. (5) 
. Rudy Vallee & Special. Unit (28) 
. “The Vagabond Kin g’— : 
Paramount ......-2seeeeees (105) 
. Trailers .....ceccereeee aioe Ca) 
150 minutes 
Rialto Theatre 
“The Big Pond”’—Third Week 
Rivoli Theatre 
“Ladies Love Brutes’—Third Week 
= Criterion Theatre 
= “The Silent Enemy’?—Third Week 
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FILE THIS! IT WILL HELP PLAN PROGRAMS 


3873 
3900 


trade papers for it, tool! 


LENGTH OF FEATURES 


Make 


MGM 

Fox 

ist Nat’l 

RKO 

Tiffany 
Amerangle 5300 


. Subject Character , 
“Wloradora Girl’—9 reels (AT) 
“On The Level’—8 reels (AT).. 
“Sweet Mama’—7 reels (AT)... 
“The Fall Guy’’—7 reels (AT)... 
“Sunny Skies’—8 reels (AT)... 
“Mawas’—6 reels (Sync-disc).. 

(AT)—AIl Talking 


LENGTH OF TALKING SHORTS 
PARAMOUNT 
“The Social Lion’—Trailer 
“Safety in Numbers’—Trailer 
“The Border Legion’—Trailer 
WARNER BROS. 

“Who Pays” 
“She Who Gets Slapped”’......- eee ee ee eees 


894213 “Reno or Bust” 


3972 
38971 
3930 
3987 
3960 


3911 
3691 


Second Quarter Contest 
Last Spurt Starts June 


Continue Winning Pace, 
Urges Mr. Dembow.... 
The 


“Paper Hanging” 

“Those Who Dance’—Trailer 

“The Man From Blankley’s’—Trailer 

“Courage’’—Trailer 

“Dumbbells in Ermine’’—Trailer 
MGM. 

“Bast Work’’—Charley Chase 

“The King’—Harry Langdon 

“Strictly Unconventional’—tTrailer 

“In Gay Madrid”’—Trailer 

“Children of Pleasure’—Trailer 


PATHE 
Audio Review No., 9 
Audio Review No. 10 
“OQom-Pah-Pah’’—Fable 
COLUMBIA . 
“Diddling Around’—Mickey Mouse 
Sereen Snapshots No. 15 
Screen Snapshots No. 19... 
“Prince of Diamonds’’—Trailer 
RKO 
‘“Mickey’s Whirlwind” 
“Bventually, But Not Now” 
“Palooka Flying School” 
“Love Comes Along’’—Trailer 
“Alias French Gertie’—Trailer 
Fox 
“Arizona Kid’’—Trailer 
“Double Crossroads”’—Trailer 
“Temple Tower’—tTrailer 
“Crazy That Way” 
FIRST NATIONAL 
“Sweethearts and Wives’—Trailer 
“Spring Is Here’’—Trailer 
3 UNITED ARTISTS 
“One Romantic Night’’—Trailer 
FITZPATRICK 
“People Born in May” 
Length of Non-Synchronous Shorts 
PUBLIX 
_ Refrigeration Trailer 
TIFFANY 


FITZPATRICK 
Memorial Day Trailer 


“Memories” 


Anniversary in 
‘Fully Exploited 
MUSIC 
Novelty Program for June 
7th Radio Hour 3 
Music in ‘“‘The Big Pond’’.. 5 
Carlile Talks on Radio Ac- 
tivity dak 
Music Booths in Nine Thea- 


MERCHANDISING 


Home Stretch! 


More Days! 


Mayer Keeps His Promise 
Special Pictures. 
The Bad One 
by Bruce Gallup 
- Reviews of ‘‘Shorts”’ 
by Louis Notarius 
Paramount on Parade.... 
The Virginian 
Puttin’ on the Ritz 
Isle of Ecape 


Up 


Such Men Are Dangerous 
Special Stunts 
100-Year-Old Mother Hon- 
ored 
Inexpensive Live Lobby. . 
European Trip Box-Office 


For the Fashion Parade. . 

Ballyhoo 

Minstrel Parade 

Police Display 

Ushers Sing 

Permanent Shadow Box.. 

Something to Promote... 

Bank Donates Safety De- 
posit Boxes in Tie-Up.. i1 

Organist Popularized .... 11 

General Merchandising 

Beach Evil Ahead 

June Jack Jubilees 

Anniversary Ahead? .... 

Cool Paper That Sells.... 

Are These in Every Ad?. 

Knowledge of Type an 


Excessive Reverberation 
by Dr. N. M. LaPorte... 4 
LaPorte Holds 3 District 
Meetings 1k 


GENERAL INFORMATION 

Prize Offered in Contest to 

Select Theatre Slogan.... 1 
Manual Issued for ‘Publix 

Artists 
An Important Message!.... 
Cool Effects Induced by The- 

atre Lighting 
Managers’ Self Quiz 
Meet the Boys 
Arthur L. Mayer’s 
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raphy 
Mr. Chatkin Talks to Stu- 
dents 3 1 
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Ad Costs Going Up, Warns 
Botsford 1 
Editorials Hite sie 
N. Y. Program Plots 
Length of Features 
GENERAL NEWS 
Publix Value Stressed at 
Frisco Meet 
New Theatres 
Completed 
J. C. Furman and Kallis 
Raised .. 
Assignments 
- Sid Dannenberg Gets Ne 
3 ~ Post eccee 
Daigler Gains 
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Essential of Advertising .8-9 10 
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